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For the Sunday-School Times. 
The New Coat and the Old One. 


EO CARLTON lived with his father and 
mother, on one of the finest streets in 
Boston. Their house was large and hand- 
some. Leo was the delight of his parents, 
for he was their only child. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlton had too good sense to 
feel proud of their wealth and rich way of 
living, yet Leo, I am sorry to say, sometimes 
talked in a very boastful manner of his ele- 
gant home, and his fine pony carriage. When- 
ever his father or mother heard him do this, 
they were sure to speak seriously to their 
son, and tell him how all these good and 
pleasant things had been only lent to them 
by their kind Father in heaven, and that if, 
at any time, they made a wrong use of them, 
or set their hearts too much upon them, it 
would be worse in the end than if they had 
always been poor. But these true words did 
not always have much weight with Leo; and 
when he was away among the boys at school, 
he was often quite absurd in his manner of 
speaking of his father’s riches, and how one 
day they would ail be his. 

Among the boys, some made game of him, 
and called him ‘“‘ Money-bags ;” some tried to 
reason him out of such nonsense, and some 
made friends with him and flattered him be- 
cause of his father’s dollars, as if he had 
helped to make them, or was a whit the nicer 
boy on their account. I am sorry to say that 
Leo liked these latter boys best. The fact is, 
almost every one likes a little flattery. But 
nevertheless, we should all watch against it. 
A cunning flatterer should be feared, for he 
can often turn a man’s opinion just as he 
pleases, and can even make him think a 
wrong action right. 

But Leo is not the only son of rich parents 
who has gathered a troop of such friends 
about him at school. A good many lads are 
just weak-minded enough to like to hear 
themselves praised, even when they must 
know that the half which is said cannot be 
true. 

These flattering friends of Leo’s used slyly 
to do his sums for him, or “get out” his 
Latin, and let him have the credit; and they 
used to allow him to scold at them, and even 
order them about; all this for the hope they 
had of getting a present from him now and 
then. Oh, how mean all this was. It would 
be bard to tell who was most mean, Leo, for 
being willing to buy all this help and servi- 
lity with his presents, or his friends, for sell- 
ing their honesty and manliness for a few 
paltry dollars’ worth. I am sure we may 
pity both parties. 

When Leo was about fifteen years old, his 
parents removed to a distant part of the city, 
and of course Leo must needs change his 
school. He was in great glee at the prospect 
of showing his grandeur to an entirely new 
set of boys. The first morning he dressed in 
his very best, and taking good care to put all 
the silver he owned into the pocket where it 
would jingle most, started in high spirits for 
school. 

On arriving at the place, he was shown 
into the private study of the principal, and by 
him taken to the class-room and introduced 
to the boys. Leo held up his head and walk- 
ed in bravely, for he thought to himself, “I 
will show these new fellows that I’m some- 
body.” 

The boys were at the desks busy with their 
books. Generally, at this hour, they were 
stil) at play. But this morning’s Greek lesson 
was rather a tough one, and they must hus- 
band these last few minutes. Of course, the 
scholars had respect enough for the master to 
look up and listen while he spoke to them 
about Leo; but the moment he had finished, 
and they had nodded to the “ new boy,” back 
went their eyes to their books again. You 
may guess that master Leo did not relish thie, 
and that his head was not held quite so high 
as he walked off to his desk. But he com- 
forted himself with the thought, that when 
they had heard his story they would mend 
their manners. 

That afternoon, on Leo’s account, the mas- 
ter had the boys take a review of their last 
week’s Latin lessons. Leo had been over that 
part of Virgil in the school he had left, so he 
took his p'ace in the class. 

The translating went on smoothly enough 
till it came Leo’s turn atit. To his con- 
sternation, the lines he was to read chanced 
to be some of those very ones which his 
“kind friends” in the other school had studied 
for him. As you may suppose, he stumbled 
and blundered, and then gave it up. Instant- 
ly the boy next him began and went through 
itlike aman. He happened to be the very 
boy of whom Leo had thought as “ that shab- 
by fellow with the patched elbow.” 

How abashed Leo was, and how the boys 
stared! He could have done very well with 
less notice just then. 

When school was over, Leo still sat by his 


desk, gloomily thinking over his new expe- 
rience, and feeling ashamed to go home and 
report his ill success. Looking up he saw 
Robbins, the boy with the patched elbow, 
making toward him. Coming up, he put out 
his hand, and eaid, with a smile, “I say, 
Carlton, old fellow, don’t be vexed with me 
for tripping you up this afternoon. May be 
it wasn’t fair, when this was your first day 
here, but I could hardly help it. You see, 
the fellows were talking about you in recess, 
calling you shiny-coat and grandee, and say- 
ing they’d like to see the other nine of the 
‘upper ten,’ and all sorts of things. So when 
lesson time came, I just thought I’d let you 
see that as good studying could be done in an 
old coat as anew one. That's how I came to 
take you up so soon. I guess now I wasa 
little too fast, and didn’t give you half a 
chance.” 

Leo was 80 struck by the hearty frankness 
of the boy, that at first he had no words to 
answer him. But Robbins’ friendly smile 
soon thawed him out, and almost before he 
knew it, he had confessed to the “shabby 
boy” the true state of the case, and even then, 
though he felt ashamed of his former conduct, 
he felt more true manliness within him than 
he had known for many a day. 

Often enough after this Robbins was side 
by side with Leo, helping him with his les- 
sons, not in the way the boys at the other 
school used to “help” him—by doing it all— 
but by the influence of his own honest exam- 
ple, making Leo work with a right good will. 

It was not long before Leo became so at- 
tached to Robbins, that he had almost a ten- 
der feeling even toward his old coat; and if, 
as he grows to be a man, there should be any- 
thing sturdy and noble in his character, he 
knows that, in a good measure, he owes it to 
the honest example of “that shabby fellow 
with the patched elbow.” Lynn. 
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MY LILY. 


N June, 1860, a good lady led a little girl 
to me, at the opening of the Sabbath- 
school exercises, saying, “‘ Will you take one 
more? This is Lillie Ashton. Her father and 
mother never come to church, but they are 
willing this child should come, if you do not 
thing she is too young.” 

I asked her age. She was not quite four; 
had never attended any school, and could not 
read. “Yes,” I said; “my class is large, but 
it always has room for one more, and I'll 
have a lily in my garden too.” Thus it was 
the Lord gave this little one into my care. 

It is with shame and grief that I relate my 
thoughts with reference to her, and thus 
prove the weakness of my faith, which dared 
to limit God’s grace. I said within myself, 
“‘ This child is too young to undersiand these 
teachings, simple ag I strive to render them. 
I will endeavor to make her feel at home, for 
the habit of coming here may be invaluable 
to her in after years; but, of course, I can 
do her no good now.” Poor, weak mortals! 
Foolish human wisdom! How is it that we 
venture to plan, as it were, in God’s stead, 
and, in our thought, restrict his mercy! 

Every Sunday the lady before spoken of 
led Lillie to my class, and I led her home. 
She sat quiet, always looking into my face, 
never asking a question, and repeating with 
slow, lisping tongue, the very short passages 
which I tried to teach her. One day I said, 
“Now, Lillie, I will tell you a little verse 
with three words, ‘God is love.’” She learned 
it. “That is your verse, just made for a little 
girl like you. That is what God says to 
Lillie.” 

The next Sabbath I missed my tenderest 
blossom. I learned of her sickness, and has- 
tened to her, but she did not know me, and I 
saw at once that my work for her was done. 
On the day following she died ; and as! held 
the tiny hand, so exquisite in its beauty, I 
heard the story of what God had wrought. 

Her parents had given her no religious in- 
struction ; no word of Jesus or his love had 
fallen upon her ear, save what God uttered 
through me, the blind, faithless instrument. 
Young and quiet as she was, she had entered 
into the Sabbath-school cause with her whole 
heart. On Sunday afternoons, she had 
nestled lovingly in her father’s arms, while 
he read her library book, and, during the 
week, she counted the days before Sunday. 

On that last Sabbath, she came running in. 
“Oh, papa! I’ve got a verse all for me! Its 
mine! Teacher told me, ‘ God is love!’ Did 
you know it, papa? God said so to Lillie.” 
Afterwards she sang these three words by the 
baby’s cradle, and once she called her mother 
to her sick bed, to repeat to her the precious 
verse. A lady watching by her at night, saw 
her lips move, after a paroxysm of pain, and, 
bending over, heard her softly whisper, “God 
is love. God is love.” These were also the 
last words she uttered. 

It would seem that the child had taken this 
one message of truth, accepted it in all its 
simplicity, delivered it to her parents, been 
comforted by it in sickness, and carried it as 
@ sure passport to the gate of Paradise. Did 
not the angel of death, as he stooped to take 
her in his arms, know her as one of the Lord’s 
chosen, by the promise on her lips, and bear 
her tenderly to him that “‘gathereth the lambs 
with his arm, and carrieth them in his 
bosom ?” 

Ifelt humbled to the dust that I had not taken 
this child, as directly from the hand of God, 
and labored for her immediate, personal sal- 
vation. Yet it seemed that I was never 
brought so near heaven as when, with tearful 
thankfulness, I acknowledged his goodness in 
permitting me to teach his word to this re- 
deemed one. 

My Lily lies beneath the ground on the hill 
side; she blooms in heaven, but never more 
on earth ; yet her memory always strengthens 
my faith, warms my heart, and re-kindles my 
love for my dear children, and for the God 
who loves us all, E. J. G. 





Collinsville, Ct. 
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SABBATH AFTERNOON. 
wax @ residence is remote from the H 

place of public worship, it is often the | 
case that the whole family can assemble there | 
in the morning, but in the afternoon various | 
causes keep all at home. To render this part | 
ofthe day pleasant, profitable. and sacred, | 
often baffles ingenuity, and tests to the ut- 
most both energy and piety, especially if the 
effort is to be made not only tor yoursgif, but 
also in behalf of a variety of dispositions, of 
different ages and stations in life. If youpre- 
side over a family, and indeed, whatever may 
be your position, there can be no doubt of 
your duty to watch over the observance of 
the Sabbath, not only to hallow it as a reli- 
gious day, but also to hallow it as a day of 
“delight.” The rest, the pursuits, the im- 
provement and the enjoyment of the Sabbath, 
are each to have a place in your plan, each to 
pass in review, and you have but to begin the 
effort of performing your personal duty on 
these several points, whether for yourself or 
others, to be fully convinced how insufficient 
are your own unassisted talents, how soon 
you will weary, and how small is your faith. 
If the real magnitude of the duty rise before 
you, how will it dwarfall your telents in your 
own estimation—talents which before you 
might have thought quite equal to the work 
of making the Sabbath sfternoon, ins plea- 
sant home, the pleasantest part of the ‘one 
day in seven.” Eminently conducive to your 
improvement, however, will be this just valu- 
ation both of the Sabbath day and of your 
own resources, if you are thereby led to ask 
guidance and aid from the one great Sabbath 
Teacher, who himself originated this day of 
holiness, rest and blessing. Be assured your 
largest reach of faith has never conceived the 
extent of the reward which will assuredly 
meet the least of your efforts. As a prelimi- 
nary, there must be a prayer for singleness of 
purpose, and for Divine instruction. We need 
to be taught by the Divine mind what was 
the object of the Sabbath day, and what ob- 
servance of it will be acceptable. 

In examining the record of the institution 
of the Sabbath, we may soon perceive that we 
are to pause in those employments which be- 
long exclusively to earth. ‘God rested on 
the seventh day from all his work.” And 
also, ‘‘God blessed the day and sanctified it.” 
Our repose, then, must not be a vicious idle- 
ness, but such a rest from our usual pursuits 
as will bless and sanctify the hours as they 
pass. 

Crowding and distressing ourselves and 
others with intense application, however ele- 
vatéd, Wiffieprive thé day of fts heavenly 
element of rest; and we must not forget, that 
while we make it the holy of the Lord, “ho- 
norable,” we must also cali it a “delight.” 
These views, then, may suggest such a dispo- 
sition of our time as would be profitable and 
agreeable to ourselves and others; but for 
both it were well not to aim at too much at 
once. Ifa train of thought is interesting and 
valuable to our own mind, we are apt to ela- 
borate it unwisely to one uninterested. If 
domestics and young people are within the 
reach of your influence, and you can gather 
them where you may read to them some im- 
pressive narrative, or exhortation, let it be 
brief, but aiming at the need, or improvement 
of, at least, one of your listeners. Another 
Sabbath you may fasten that impression, or 
attempt another. 

Look upon your ground, as a field furrowed 
and ready for the precious seed which you 
are permitted to sow, and then remember, for 
your encouragement, that day by day it is 
spread out for the sun and rain from Heaven, 
and by night for the dew, and that if you 
plant truth, it is a seed whose vitality is 
within itself. Though you may cast it into 
the darkness and silence ofa heart seemingly, 
even now, within the sullen shadow of the 
second death, yet the eye of heaven can look 
down on the tiny shrub lodged in the clefts of 
the iceberg, and cause it to live, developing 
the tints and proportions of beauty, testifying 
its Divine origin, with its life-giving, soul- 
saving power. H. 8. 
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The Peace-Maker, 
IVE me my cap, Jim Drake! give me 
my cap, I say. You wicked, cruel 
boy, I’ll never play with you again, as long 
asllive. Never! Never!’ 

The rapid utterance of taese impassioned 
words by a youthful voice caused me to look 
hastily from my window, one winter’s day, 
upon a group of school-children, in an ad- 
joining yard. A glance was sufficient to dis- 
close the speaker. It was none other than 
Walter Landon, the widow’s son, a lad of 
twelve summers, and usually one of the most 
gentle, studious, and well behaved boys in 
school. His garments, though scrupulously 
neat, had many a patch betokening the ex- 
treme poverty of his mother, and to-day he 
had worn a home-made cap, whose peculiar 
material and form had attracted the attention 
and ridicule of his thoughtless mates. Now 
he stood flushed with excitement, his curling 
locks bared to the chill wind, his white tem- 
ples traversed with swollen, blue veins, his 
large eye flashing with indignant anger, his 
lips firmly compressed, and his slight frame 
quivering with unwonted excitement. 

The large, bad boy whom he addressed re- 
plied to his appeal with a contemptuous look, 
and a defiant attitude, at the same time ele- 
vating the unfortunate cap farther beyond the 
reach of Walter, and rendering it more con- 
spicuous than before to the curious gaze of 
the group. Conflicting emotions struggled 
for mastery in the heart of that young, per- 
secuted boy—his head swam, his eye seemed 
to dilate, his lithe figure swayed, his fist 
clenched—it was but the work of a moment, 
and Walter Landon grappled in earnest com- 
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bat with his enemy. 


Just at this instant a child with golden 
curls and fairy figure hurried forward toward 
the assailants. It was little Allie, Walter's 
only sister, and the pet of the neighborhood. 
Ab! never shal) I forget her, as she then ap- 
pearec, with her fragile waxen beauty, her 
shining ringlets drooping over her neck, her 
complexion rivalling the whiteness of alabas- 
ter, ber deep blue eyes shining like stars, and 
the sweetness of heaven beaming in her coun- 
tenance. Truiy “ofsuch is the kingdom.” 
Bounding forwerd like a young fawn, 
she cried beseechingly, ‘Dear Walter, don’t. 
Remember mamma! Remember Jesus! Oh, 
forgive, forgive,” and the next instant she 
wouné her arms eroand them both. The 
angry grasp of the boys relaxed, a silent awe 
stole cver their faces, the fight was done. 
Walter Landon never again yielded to a 
similar temptation. Whenever thus inclined, 
the remembrance of those twining arms 
around his neck, and a soft, pleading voice 
uttering ‘‘mamma” and “Jesus,” was a suffi- 
cient restraint. 

“Blessed arc the peace-makers, for they 
shali see God.” 

When the next summer’s flowers had faded, 
one more lovely than they passed away. 
With the smile of a seraph, and an unuttera- 
ble joy lighting her face, gentle Allie went to 
the Saviour she loved; and only a little 
mound covered with myrtle and roses, and 
often watered with tears, marks the way by 
which she mounted to the crystal gates. Never 
more shall her tender voice be heard on earth, 
or ber presence fill the heart with new delight. 
But the little “‘peace-maker” will long live in 
pleavant memories, and perhaps her gentle 
spirit still revisits those she loved below, in 
unseen, angel ministries. M. B. H. 

Peto, Ill. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
The Lord ie nigh unto all them that call upon him.— 
Pe. 145: 18. 
Christian—when thy heart is weary, 
Burdened with a Joad of care, 
Ali without is dark and dreary, 
Causing doubt and anxious fear: 
Look to Jesus, he is near thee, 
Let thy trust on him be stayed, 
Aud his grecious word shall cheer thee, 
“Tt is T, be not atraid.” 


In the hour of dark temptation, 
Let not hope or courage fail, 
He will hear thy supplication, 
And thy foes shal! ne’er prevail ; 
When thine utter w:skness feeling, 
Trusting in his arm alone, 
He, his grace and strength revealing, 
In thy weakness shall make known. 


‘He hath promised he will guide thee 
And all needful help bestow, 
Then whatever may betide thee, 
Whatso’er thy lot below; 
He will never, never leave thee, 
Bat at length shall bid thee rise, 
From the storms of life receive thee, 
To his mansion in the skies. S. A. 
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SCHOOL RECORDS. 
EAR TIMES :—I have always taken oc- 
casion to commend, as a Sunday-school 
instrumentality of more than common worth, 
the keeping of a Sunday-school record. I 
mear ® record which shall partake of the 
character of a complete though brief current 
history of the school. If I could, by any 
means, persuade superintendents to keep such 
a record, and to enter in it from Sabbath to 
Sabbath the events that make up the life and 
history of their schools, I am sure they would 
not only be well rewarded, but confer a great 
blessing upon those that shall come after 
them. 

I have just been looking at the first record 
made in our school thirty-four years ago, and 
as I turp leaf after leaf of the large volume, and 
ag prominent incidents strike my eye in which 
Ihad taken a part, and as I glance at the notes 
concerning this one and that one whose 
course through life has been under my 
anxious, and I may say almost fatherly care, 
the feelings that steal over me are of indescriba- 
bleinterest. We have continued this system of 
records ever since our organization, until now 
they occupy three large volumes. From these 
volumes can be gathered items of deep and of 
thrilling interest, not only to every teacher 
and scholar who has been with us, but to all 
who love to watch the progress and effect of 
the Sunday-school leaven in the individual 
heart and in neighborhoods and communities. 
Some of these items are well worthy to be 
published, and I may furnish your readers 
with a few of the most striking if I shall be 
allowed space for an occasional communica- 
tion. 

A superintendent who had been looking at 
a record of the kind once remarked: “Oh, if 
I had only kept such a record from the time 
I cut the trees and built the log school-house, 
I should have the history of our now flour- 
ishing village,” and who doubts that such a 
history is an interesting one? 

In our own school more than 700 teachers’ 
names have been recorded. The deaths of 
nearly 100 are carefully noticed, with the 
time, and some of the attending circumstances. 
The marriages of about 100 are also noticed, 
with appropriate remarks. The amount of 
the scholars’ contributions, and for what pur- 
poses raised and disbursed, the names of the 
thousands of scholars admitted, and the great 
numbers dismissed to other schools and these 
promoted to the teachers’ post, and aboveall the 
names of nearly 800 who have united with the 
church, and started out most of them in early 
youth in the service of their dear Master. 
These items may have had merely passing 
impertance when jotted down, but to look 
over them, comparing the then and the now, 
I assure you is a grateful occupation. I wish 
I could prevail on many superintendents to 
adopt this plan of keeping records. 

A regiment of volunteers left our city this 





last week to join the army. On its roll were 


the names of about fifty young men from the 
different Sabbath-schools. They were all 
provided with Bibles. 

The county convention of Sunday-school 
teachers has just been held at the Congrega- 
tional church in East Henrietta. It was a 
pleasant meeting. Questions of interest were 
profitably discussed, and conclusions come to, 
which are calculated to advance the good 
work. This latter result does not always fol- 
low Sunday school gatherings. The hall of 
the academy was prepared by the ladies for 
refreshments. Their usual good taste in eush 
matters was displayed abundantly. Baskets 
of the fragments were sent to the children of 
the Industrial school in Rochester. I allude 
to the fact prineipally because I was present 
nearly forty years ago at the dedication of the 
Academy, and then partook of a collation. 
It was the largest building then in Monroe 
county, and at that time there was not a Sab- 
bath-school within the county limits. How 
changed the scene now, as Monroe county 
boasts of more than 150 schools that have 
already proved arich and lasting blessing to 
the church andthe world. XIX Century. 
Rochester, N.Y. 





HOW TO TREAT SKEPTICS. 
{ EORGE MULLER, in that most interest- 

ing volume, the “ Life of Trust,” tells the 
following story, for the truth of which he 
vouches: 
Baron Von K., of Prussia, traveled through 
many countries, to visit the prisons, for the 
sake of improving the temporal and spiritual 
condition of the prisoners, and among all the 
other things which he sought to do for the 
Lord, was this also in particular: He assist- 
ed poor students whilst at the university of 
Berlin, especially those who studied divinity, 
as it is called, in order to get access to them, 
and to win them for the Lord. One day, a 
most talented young man, whose father lived 
at Breslau, where there is likewise a univer- 
sity, heard of the aged Baron’s kindness to 
students, and he therefore wrote to him, re- 
questing him to assist him, as his own father 
could not well afford to support him any 
longer, having other children to provide for. 
A short time afterwards, young T. received a 
most kind reply from the baron, inviting hjm 
to come to Berlin; but before this letter ar- 
rived, the young student had heard that Ba- 
ron Von K. was a pietiest or mystic, ag true 
believers are contemptuously called in Ger- 
many ; and as young T. was of a highly philo- 
sophical turn of mind, reasoning about every- 
thing, questioning the truth of revelation, 


See 
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THE BORROWED SHOES. 
BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D. D. 


ILL you please lend me Edwin's 
shoes & little while to-morrow after- 
noon ?” said a little boy, looking up into the 
hard face of @ poor woman who had seen 
much trouble in her family, 
“Lend you Edwin’s shoes! 
ask such a thing ?” 
“Because, marm, my father is dead, and 
they are going to bury him to-morrow, and I 
want to go with them to the grave.” 
“Oh! the doctor’s dead, is he? Well, he 
has done more for me many a time. You 
shall have the shoes.” 
It was early in December, cold, but no snow 
on the ground. The sad afternoon came, and 
the little boy sat down in his borrowed shoes, 
wondering at all that took place. The people 
gathered till the house was full. All the men 
in the village whom he had looked upon as 
wonderful men, were there. He wondered 
why they all did not feel as bad and cry as 
his mother did; what the minister meant by 
praying so much about “ orphans;” and what 
he should do without any father. And when 
the coffin was placed on the bier, and the 
men lifted it up on their shoulders, he won- 
dered if it was not very heavy ; and when it 
came the turn of Mr. Bray, the lawyer, to put 
his shoulder under, he wished none but 
lawyers might carry his father to the grave. 
The bell tolled slow and loud as they moved 
down the street, and the little boy thought it 
never sounded so solemn before. When they 
got to the grave, dug close to the great oak 
tree, he wondered why none but doctors let 
down the coffin, and how they could do it so 
gently and so carefully. When they had fill- 
ed up the grave, and covered all out of sight, 
he wondered if his poor father would not feel 
cold and dreary in that dark grave alone ! 

So the funeral was over, and all left the 
grave without saying a single word. In the 
evening the child carried home the borrowed 
shoes, and told the poor woman all about the 
funeral, not without bursts of tears, and 
thanked her for the shoes. 

«“ enry,” said she, in the kindest tones she 
could command ; “ Henry, you have no father 
now. Your poor mother can’t take care of 
you children. You must, I see, break up, and 
be scattered. You can’t live together any 
more. Oh, don’t cry! I don’t want to make 
you cry, bat want to say, that God will take 
care of you, and be a father to you.” 

“The very words that my poor father said 
to me,” sobbed the child. 
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ya, questioning, most skeptieally, the exis- 
tenve of God, he much disliked the prospect 
of going to the old Baron. Still, he thought 
he could but try, and if he did not like it, he 
was not’bound to remain in connection with 
him. He arrived in Berlin on a day when 
there was & great review of the troops, and 
being full of this, he began to speak @bout it 
to the steward of the Baron. The steward, 
however, being a believer, turned the conver- 
sation, before the young student was aware of 
it, to spiritual things, and yet he could not 
say that it had been forced. He began an- 
other subject, and a third, but still it always 
came presently again to spiritual things. 

At last the baron came, who received young 
T. in the most affectionate and familiar man- 
ner, as if he had been his equal, and as if 
young T. bestowed a favor on him, rather 
than that he was favored by the Baron. The 
baron offered him a room in his own house, 
and a place at his own table, while he should 
be studying in Berlin, which young T. ac- 
cepted. He now soughtin every way to treat 
the young student in the most kind and af- 
fectionate way, and as much as possible to 
serve him, and to show him the power of the 
gospel in his own life, without arguing with 
him, yea, without speaking to him directly 
about his soul. For, discovering in young T. 
@ most reasoning and skeptical mind, he 
avoided, in every possible way, getting into 
any argument with him, while the young stu- 
dent, again and again, said to himself, “I 
wish I could get into an argument with this 
old fool, I would show him his folly.” But the 
Baron avoided it. When the young student 
used to come home in the evening, and the 
Baron heard him come, he would himself go 
to meet him on entering the house, would 
light his candle, would assist and serve him 
in any way he could, even to fetching the 
bootjack for him, and helping him take off 
his boots. Thus this lowly aged disciple 
went on for some time, while the young stu- 
dent still sought an opportunity for arguing 
with him, but wondered, nevertheless, how 
the Baron could thus serve him. One eve- 
ning, on the return of young T. to the baron’s 
house, when the baron was making himeelf 
his servant, as usual, he could refrain himself 
no longer, but burst out thus : “ Baron, how can 
you do all this? You see I do not care about 
you, and how are you able to continue to be 
so kind to me, and thus to serve me?” The 
baron replied, ‘‘ My dear young friend, I have 
learned it from the Lord Jesus. I wish you 
would read through the gospelof John. Good 
night.” The student now, for the first time 
in his life, sat dowa and read the word of 
God in @ disposition of mind to be willing to 
learn, whilst up to that time he had never 
read the Holy Scriptares but with the view of 
wishing to find out arguments against them. 
It pleased God to bless him. From that time 
he became himself a follower of the Lord 
Jesus, and has been so ever since.—Muller's 
“ Life of Trust.” 





Curist’s cross is the sweetest burden that 
ever I bear; it is such a burden as wings are 
to a bird, or sails to a ship, to carry me for- 
ward to my harbor. 





Ir motives were always visible, men would 
often blush for their most brilliant actions. 





Diricsnos is fair fortune, and industry a 
good estate. 





“ Well, your father knew what he was say- 
ing. He was a praying man, and has done 
so much for the poor, that though he died 
very, very poor, God won’t let his children 
suffer. It is better than gold, Henry, to have 
prayers laid up in heaven for you. And now 
I have only to say, be a good boy, and you 
will make a good man. By good boy, I mean 
never tell alie on any occasion; never steal 
the least nor the greatest thing, not even a 
pin; never swear, or use bad words; keep 
away from bad boys; be gentle and kind to 
your mother; and never forget to say your 
prayers. Can you promise all this ?” 

“T will do it all as you say,” said the boy. 

“Very well. Now takethis piece of ginger- 
bread, and good-night. And may God bless 
you.” 

This was many, many years ago. That 
little boy never forgot the impressions of that 
funeral, and of the borrowed shoes. He has 
now been many years a minister of the gos- 
pel. The poor woman has been dead a very 
long time. Perhaps hardly one lives who rée- 
members her. But the words that she drop- 
ped live, and nobody can tell how much they 
had to do ia the forming of the character of 
that minister of Christ! 





For the Sunday-School Times, 
“i WANT TO BE AN ANGEL,” | 

ELL, I do not. I have no right to say 

so, either. It is not only absurd, but 
downright wickedness, to sing any such ‘stuff. 
Yea, it is a very high crime, it being nothing 
less than treason against the goverament of 
the Almighty. Carry it out, and it would ut- 
terly destroy the Kingdom of grace, making of 
fallen man an entire something else from that 
which God designed. 

Why, sir, it is just making us all servants 
instead of kings and priests; for what are an+ 
gels but ministering spirits to the saints? 
How would you like to teach your child to 
sing “ I want to to be a Brahmin?” Not at all. 
Is it not a sad fall from being a Christian 
prince to the position of an angel? 

Ah, sad! ‘ Want to be an angel” when it 
is our privilege to be one with Ohrist, filled 
with all ‘the fulness of God.” 

But it is said, “those who sing this song do 
not mean wrong; they do not think.” 

I most cheerfully admit all this. But then 
the more sin. Those who teach these little 
ones ought to think of what they are about. 
If they do not, they mock the Lord with mire 
lip and tongue babble. Of course, the chil- 
dren are not to blame. I only pity them when 
they are thus victimized, made’ to recéive'a 
low impression of which they will ‘never be 
free. 
Ab, sir, I fully believe that the great sin of 
the Christian church is, and always has 
been, far too low an estimate of her privi- 
leges. She creeps while she ought to fly ; she 
groans and murmurs, while she ought to be 
shouting hallelujahs; she consents to drudge 
when she ought to arise’ and shine.” In a 
word, she is earthly while she ought to' be 
heavenly, challenging all who ‘behold her'to 
accuse her. « ’ 

Is it not, therefore, a double pity to” begin 
this process of lowering inthe songs of the 
children? rary 

“T want to be a Christian, 
And with the Christians stand.” 
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ELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 

from this paper. The Swnday-Schoot Times does 

not even reply to its own assailants. Ite only answer to 

attacks, is to labor more industriously to make @ paper, 

which shall be worthy of the patronage of warm hearted, 

working Obristians, and which shall breathe throughout 
the spirit of meekness and love. 














The Best Master and the Best Cause, 

OHN FOSTER, in his admirable letters, 
J was in the frequent practice of inquiring 
of his friends whether they were serving the 
best master and the best cause, and of urging 
upon them the paramount importance of the 
duty. Whom he meant by the best master, 
and what he intended by the best cause, can 
be no mystery, especially to those who are 
conversant with his spirit and writings. The 
best master is Christ, the best cause is Chris- 
tianity. Such was the conception of that no- 
ble thinker, and such is the view of every one 
who has had any experience in the spiritual 
life. 

Ia Jesus, in our estimation, the best of 
masters? and his service the best, the most 
honorable, and the most remunerative of all 
employments? If we think so, and if our 
life furnishes an attestation of such a belief, 
happy are we. Wehave butto press onward 
io our holy, usefal and delightful career, and 
the farther we go the less disposed we shall 
be to turn back to the beggarly elements of 
the world. But if our idea of the matter dif- 
fers from that which we have just supposed, 
then have we yet to acquire the most valua- 
ble kind of knowledge. We have yet to be- 
gin to live, in all the truest and most exalted 
senses of the word. 

There are many cogent reasons why we 
should regard Jesus as the best of mas- 
ters. Inthe first place, let us contemplate 
the dignity of his person. He is the 
most august being in the universe, the Son 
of God, and yet co-equal with the Fa- 
ther, the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person. He is the King 
of kings, and the Lord of lords. He is the 
creator and upholder of all worlds, and the 
preserver and benefactor of all the sentient 
beings which they contain. Before him arch- 
angels bow and veil their faces. He is in- 
vested with unapproachable majesty, and 
around him blaze forever the overpowering 
splendors of heaven. Who should not regard 
it as the highest honor to which a humas 
being could aspire, to serve such a master? 
Who ought not to deem it the sublimest of 
privileges to be a servant of Christ? Yet, 
the majority of men look upon the service of 
Jesus as low, uninviting, and uncompensa- 
ting. What a strange perversion of ideas! 
To serve an earthly monarch, even in an hum- 
ble capacity, is an honor to be sought after 
with the utmost exertion, but to serve him 
before whom the most puissant kings of the 
world are as the small dust of the balance, is 
regarded as a menial and degrading business. 
Strange infatuation. 

Christ is not a severe, imperious, or tyran- 
nical master. He imposes no impossible 
tasks. He does indeed call those who labor 
for him to austere duties, to difficult works, 
but he furnishes the strength requisite for 
their performance. He supplies in abundance 
the necessary materials, instruments, and op- 
portunities. He cheers with his exquisite 
encouragements and consolations, when the 
spirits droop and the energies begin to flag. 
He is gentle and tender, his yoke is easy, and 
his burden light. He knoweth our frame, he 
remembereth that we are dust. Who ought 
not to be willing and ready to serve a 
master so mild, so considerate, so unexact- 
ing, so bountiful in all needed assistance and 
encouragement ? 

Consider, furthermore, the nature of the 
service itself. It is no irksome and unpro- 
fitable drudgery. It is employment of the 
noblest kind. It is worthy of our faculties and 
powers. It is occupation by which angels 
would feel themselves ennobled, and in which 


rgaving the fragments. The article in ques- 


man redemption illustrates the perfections of 
the Godhead, as nothing else does. Truly, 
then, it is the best cause, and blessed is he 
who spends his life and his energies in its 
promotion. 

But Christianity is likewise the cause of 
man. This human side of the subject is to 
us poor mortals, more obvious and affecting. 
We are painfally sensible, day by day, of the 
sins and woes of our depraved and afflicted 
humanity. We behold around us, here and 
there, impressive instances of the purifying 
and elevating influence of the Christian sys- 
tem, and the mind readily infers from all its 
legitimate effects upon human character and 
happiness, that the complete Christianization 
of our fallen race would imply its entire deli- 
verance from all the multiform evils which 
now afflictit. To labor in such @ cause must 
be regarded by every right-minded child of 
Adam as a duty, honor, and privilege of the 
most unquestionable character; and the won- 
der is that all the avenues of Christian exer- 
tion and usefulness are not besieged by appli- 
cants for the means of doing something in a 
cause 60 glorious. 

wd sitiinn ; 
That Nothing Be Lost. 

HE Presbyterian Herald, of Louisville, Ky., 

contains an interesting account of the 
late Sunday-school celebration in that city. 
Among the cheering items in the report of 
the school of the First Presbyterian church, 
was the fact that the stream of their benevo- 
lent contributions was every year becoming 
wider. One way in which, during the last 
year, they had increased their collections, 
was by learning the power of littles. Says the 
report : 

«We have learned a lesson of Christian 
economy—a lesson marked out for us by the 
Saviour himself; for we find that on two 
different occasions, when feeding thousands 
miraculously with a few small loaves and 
fishes, he was particular to direct, ‘“ Gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost.” If 
he, holding the key of the world’s treasury, 
and proprietor of the cattle upon a thousand 
hillz, nay, the owner of worlds, was thus 
careful in saving the scraps that nothing be 
wasted, is there not an important lesson for 
us, his followers, in this his example. Great 
wasters find no countenance in the Word of 
God. Little wasters are pointedly condemned 
by the example of Jesus Christ. It is an old 
and wise maxim with the worldly, ‘Economy 
is the road to wealth.’ Be it ours to econo- 
mize for Obrist. Early in the past year, one 
of our most faithful female teachers called 
the attention of the superintendent to an 
article in the Sunday-School Times about 


tion was read to the school ; and it was sug- 
gested to the scholars and teachers, that all 
the waste paper and rags might be turned to 
good account. The following is the result :-— 
Teachers contributed $1.80, and scholars 
$2.20. Four dollars in all—'rag-bag money.’ 
The lesson is but partially learned yet; but 
if thoroughly trained to such a habit, we do 
not doubt but that all of twelve basketsfull 
may be gathered up of the fragments that re- 
main, for there are many other items of waste 
besides paper and rags. Let the fragments 
then, as well as the whole loaves, be conse- 
crated' to Christ, and, if faithfully looted ' 
after, they will yield a handsome revenue to 
the cause of the Redeemer.” 

We are pleased to see, also, from the re- 
port, that that old and tried friend of Sunday- 
schools, Mr. John McCullagh, is still labor- 
ing as pentaly as ever in this noble cause. 





Philadelphia Education Society. 
E have received the twenty-sixth annual 
report of this Society. The annual 
meeting was held at the Presbyterian House, 
1334 Chestnut street, on the 27th of March. 
The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Ambrose White; Vice 
Presidents, John A. Brown and Hon. William 
Darling ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Chas. 
Brown; Treasurer, William Purves, and Audi- 
tor, C. Tingley. 
The Society is more than forty years old, 





they would be delighted to engage. Though 
not permitted to participate in it in the man- 
ner in which we are empowered to do, they 
bend over it with a lively interest, and are 
doubtless employed, in some mysterious 
mode, in promoting it. But besides being ob- 
jects of attention and sympathy to the hea- 
venly hierarchy, and in some sense, associ- 
ated with them in the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, Christians are co-work- 
ers with Christ himself. They are his agents, 
doing that great and noble work which he 
has delegated to them, and co-operating with 
him in carrying out his designs of mercy toa 
fallen race. They are likewise the exponents 
of the moral system which he inculcated, set- 
ting forth in their own lives its extraordinary 
power to elevate, sanctify, and save. Such is 
the sublime vocation of every Christian, even 
the humblest. Such are the noble endeavors 
and achievements implied in the service of 
Obrist. 

Think of the rewards which the service of 
Jesus brings, both here and hereafter. The 
enjoyments which are connected with religion 
in this life, are higher, more exquisite in 
kind, and more permanent in duration than 
those which spring from any mere earthly 
source. They are to those who experience 
them, a conscious and ample remuneration 
for all the toils and self-denials which we are 
called upon to undergo. Moreover, the ever- 
increasing dignity and lustre which accrue to 
the character of the Christian are not to be 
forgotten, But all the recompenses Of this 
life, great as they may be, fade away entirely 
in the brilliancy of that crewn which is laid 
up for the servant of Christ in a brighter and 
purer state hereafter, 


Christianity is emphatically the cause of 
God. It is not a thing of human and earthly 
origin. It had its birth in the infinite mind. 
By Divine wisdom it was planned and evolved, 
and by that wisdom, in connection with 
infinite power, it is being applied. As the 
offspring of his intelligence and goodness, it 
is dear to God. He values it as a man does 
not, and cannot. He knows the dire malig- 
nity of the evils which it is intended to era- 
dicate, and he knows its sovereign power as 
@ remedy for the moral evils, and ultimately 
for all the ills to which flesh is heir. Man 
undervalues it, as he does all the wonderful 
works and schemes of God; but Deity ever 
holds it forth as the quintessence of his own 
wisdom and goodness. Christianity involves 
the Divine glory. The mighty work of hu- 


having existed under various forms and modi- 
fications up to 1836, the date of its reorgani- 
zation, at which time it resumed its present 


LONDON, March, 1861. 

EXETER AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
VERY spot in England and every old ca- 
thedral have been so minutely described 
in hand-books and by tourists, that it may 
seem not only useless but even presumptuous 
to attempt any description or account of 
either. Still, having takena recent excursion 


; to the west of England, and seen much to in- 


terest me, and learned much as to the state of 
religion there, under the impression that 
some account of these things may not be in- 
appropriate to your paper, and may be new to 
at least some of the readers of the Sunday- 
School Times, I will venture to say something 
of the ancient city of Exeter, of its famous 
old cathedral, and of the present state of reli- 
gion in the place. 

Exeter is 194 miles from London, and is 
reached by the Great Western railway, one 
of the greatest works ever constructed in this 
or any other country. It is the widest guage 
road in the kingdom, and passes through the 
most picturesque and highly cultivated coun- 
try, and through the beautiful and renowned 
cities of Bath and Bristol, and numerous 
smaller towns. Of Bristol and the remarka- 
ble George Maller and his 700 orphans there, 
I have already given you some account. 

Exeter is the capital of Devonshire, which 
is regarded as the garden of England. Its 
population at the last census was 40,688, It 
is situated on the river Exe, from which it 
derives its name, on ‘‘a hill among hills,’ 
sloping towards the sea, It isa very ancient 
city, and seems from records still preserved, 
which I have seen, to have existed even before 
the commencement of the Christian era, In 
the year of our Lord 49, it was attacked by 
the forcea of Vespasian. It has been the 
scene of numerous battles and sieges, and has 
always been so loyal to the crown that it 
bears the motto, “Semper fidelis,” conferred 
by Queen Elizabeth. It has enjoyed many 
royal visits during the last 800 years. Here 
the Queen of Charles I. gave birth to the 
Princess Henrietta in 1644. The trade and 
commerce of the place has always been very 
considerable, embracing iren foundries, agri- 
cultural implement manufactories, paper 
mills, corn milis, malt kilns, tanneri¢s, brew- 
eries, and bone mills. Formerly the woolen 
and Honiton lace trade were very flourishing, 
and were indeed the principal branches of her 
trade. The Honiton lace trade has existed 
here more than 200 years, and is still carried 
on very extensively, but the woolen trade has 
greatly declined. 

On the highest part of the city there are 
the remaing of a very ancient castle, called 
“ Rougemont castle,” from the redness of the 
soil. The origin of this fortress ie uncertain. 
It is supposed to have been erected as far 
back as the time of Julius Cesar. After Ex- 
eter was surrendered to Fairfax during the 
civil wars, the castle with its towers and bat- 
tlements was dismantled. The ancient gate- 
way, however, with its mantle of “ivygreen,” 
is still standing, and is exceedingly pictur- 
esque. The grounds within the walls are now 
beautifully laid out and ornamented, and in 
the midst of them now stands the “assize 
house,” in which the courts of Exeter are 
held. Adjoining the castle yard are the 
beautiful grounds of one of the present mem- 
bers of Parliament for Exeter, R. §,Gard, 
Esq. which are freely thrown open & the 
public. The city is intersected by two prin- 
cipal streets called High street and Fore 
street, crossing each other at right angles. 
At one corner stands, about two feet from the 
pavement, directly in the corner of the build- 
ing, which is flattened to make room for it, 
a quaint old figure of a man, large as life, 
reading a book, and called “Father Peter.” 
This is intended to represent St. Peter tread- 
ing on paganism. He stands in rather a 
stooping position, because anciently he was 
apparently supporting the corner of the build- 
ing on his shoulders. In his right hand he 
holds a gothic church, and in his left an open 
book, and the usual emblem, two keys, and 
“when he fears the clock strike four, thumbs 
a leaf and turns it over, and then reads on 
again.” 

But by far the most interesting object in 
Exeter is its fine old cathedral, which dates at 
least as far back as 932. From the most au- 





name and policy. The field more particularly 
occupied includes most of the New School 
Presbyterian churches in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Southern New Jersey, and 
the District of Columbia, Candidates in other 
States, however, are also aseisted, when the 
churches with which they are connected are 
too feeble to render them the necessary as- 
sistance. 

Much good has been accomplished through 
the instrumentality of this Society, as the 
means of many young men are too limited to 
enable them to pursue the necessary course 
of study, and they would be obliged to give 
up were it not for the aid thus rendered. Du- 
ring the vacation, many of the students have 
employed themselves in establishing Sunday- 
schools and prayer-meetings in destitute 
neighborhoods, and have thus been very ac- 
tive in promoting revivals of religion during 
the past year. Sixty-one young men are un- 
der the care of the Society. 

The Directors gratefully record the fact of 
its continued prosperity, notwithstanding the 
embarrassed condition of the country for the 
past few months. 





E have received an appeal for the 
“Home for the Blind,” connected with 
the Pennsylvania State Institution. We inci- 
dentally noticed it some weeks ago in con- 
nection with the report of the main institu- 
tion, A number of those who are educated 
in the institution are enabled to go into the 
world and support themselves. But many of 
them are not, and it is for this class that the 
“Home” department is intended. The in- 
mates have all been industriously employed. 
Some have been promoted to be teachers and 
governesses over the younger children, others 
assist in the musical department. The tone of 
the school is elevated by their presence. The 
aid of the benevolent is earnestly invited to 
this object, as one deserving both their mate- 
rial assistance and their sympathy. 





We have received for Chloe Lankton $5, 
from the Sabbath-school in Essex, Mass; $6 
from Mary H. and Elizabeth H., Norwalk, Ct ; 
and $8 from Miss E. A. C., Newark, N. J., 
“the gift of a few sympathizing friends.” 





Jean Paut says of children: “The smallest 
are nearest God, as the smallest planets are 





nearest the sun.” 


thentic accounts I could find, the first build- 
ing was destroyed by the Danes, but was su- 
perseded by another in 1049, which became 
the cathedral of Leofric, who was, I believe, 
the first Bishop. This building gave place 
again in the early part of the twelfth century 
to the commencement of the second or Nor- 
man cathedral, and in 1280 Bishop Quivil 
commenced the building of the present one, 
which was completed in 1360. The west end 
presents a screen with three door-ways; a 
wall behind, with very slight buttresses, 
worked up in the screen, and other buttresses 
of much bolder projection at the angles. The 
whole screen is sculptured over with almost 
innumerable statues, representing patriarchs, 
apostles, kings of England, heroes of the cru- 
sades, illustrious bishops and worthies, and 
emblematical figures of the cardinal virtues. 
The two towers are very massive, and are 145 
feet high. The whole length of the cathedral 
is 390 feet, and its breadth 74. Two noble 
and elegant windows adorn it; that in the 
west end is in the highest degree beautiful. 
It is 37 feet high and 27 feet wide, and in the 
lower compartments are full length figures of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, the four evangelists, and 
numerous armorial bearings of the nobility. 
In the north tower is a very old and curious 
clock, constructed on the principle that the 
earth is the centre of the universe, and it 
shows the hours of the day and the age of the 
moon. The face or dial is seven feet in dia- 
meter. The great bell upon which the hours 
of the clock are struck is one of the heaviest 
in England. Its weight is 12,500 lbs. Its 
diameter at its mouth is six feet three inches, 
and its height four feet eight inches. It for- 
merly required twenty-four men to ring it, but 
is now used only as a clock bell. In thesouth 
tower there are eleven bells, ten of which are 
Tung in peal. It is the largest and heaviest 
set inthe kingdom. The tenor alone weighs 
7,552 lbs., which is 2,000 lbs. more than any 
other of the same denomination in England. 
The whole weight of the eleven bells is 31,252 
Ibs. In one of the transepts is still preserved 
the beautiful marble font, in which the 
Princess Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., 
was baptized. In the choir is a splendid 
episcopal throne, made of oak, very high, and 
with a canopy composed of pointed arches, 
columns, niches, pinnacles, and foliated orna- 
ments, elegantly carved, rising in the form of 





& pyramid, terminating in a series of ascend- 
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ing spires. It was erected by Bishop Bothe 
in 1470. In the time of Cromwell it was 
taken down and concealed, but was replaced 
after the restoration. The pulpit, directly 
opposite the throne, built in 1560,is a gor- 
geous and elegant piece of workmanship. 
The organ in the cathedral is regarded as one 
of the largest and most powerful in the king- 
dom. In the history of the cathedral, it is 
said to have been built in 1655. It is really 
an enormous instrument. The whole num- 
ber of pipes is 1,495. The speaking part of 
the double diapason is twenty feet six inches 
long, the circumference three feet eleven inches, 
and would contain three hogsheads and eight 
gallons of water. I heard it played, and it 
certainly combines in its varied tones the 
majestic solemnity which we are accustomed 
to associate with the ancient organ, with all 
the brilliancy attained by modern improve- 
ments. 

In this cathedral are numerous fine old 
monuments. That of Bishop Bronescombe, 
founder of what is called “the chapel of St. 
Gabriel,” and who died 1280, may be regard- 
ed as one of the gems of the numerous ancient 
sepul@pral mementoes within this cathedral. 
In this chapel there are also two of the finest 
specimens of modern art to be found within 
the walls of this stately edifice. One is a 
perfectly exquisite piece of sculpture in 
white marble, large as life, executed by Sir 
Francis Chantry, of Northcote, the painter, 
who died as recently as 1831, and the other 
is by Haxman, in memory of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Simcoe, who died in 1806. My atten- 
tion was attracted to this as well by the 
beauty of the monument as by the fact that 
Simcoe bore a very pi part against 
the Americans in the war of the Revolution. 
His military journal was published some 
years since in this country. He landed in 
Boston the very day of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, was in the battle of Brandywine, where 
he was wounded, and afterwards he took the 
command of & corps of loyalists raised in 
America, and called “the Queen’s Rangers,” 
and continued to fight against us until the 
close of the war, when he and his Queen’s 
Rangers were included in the surrender of 
the army of Cornwallis at Yorktown. He was 
a brave and distinguished officer, and served 
his country faithfully. He was taken ill on 
the voyage to Portugal, to aid the Por- 
tuguese against the French in 1806, and 
was obliged to return almost immedi- 
ately to England, where he died a few 
heurs after landing, and during the same 
year this beautiful monument was erected to 
his memory in this old cathedral. This is 
one of the ways which England takes to 
make her sons acquit themselves honorably, 
in any position they may occupy. Their 
memory is sure to be preserved by enduring’ 
monuments of marble. Even the ill-fated and 
unhappy Major Andre has a beautiful monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. 

Three services daily are conducted in the 
cathedral. I attended one of them on a week 
day, when only a few persons were present, 
except those engaged in performing the ser- 
vices. The present Bishop of Exeter is the 
Right Rev. Henry Phillpotts, D.D. Having 
now enjoyed the episcopal dignity for over 
thirty years, he is at present about 83 years 
old, has the reputation of being a man of 
learning, but one of the highest 6f the high 
church party in England, and his whole dio- 
cese has become so thoroughly imbued with 
Puseyism that I believe it does not contain 
more than a dozen evangelical clergymen ; 
and throughout the whole diocese I learned 
that vital piety had almost ceased to exist, or 
where it did exist, had sunk to a very low 
ebb. The salary or income of the Bishop is 
about $22,500, not quite as large as that of 
some other bishops. He has two splendid 
palaces, which rival in magnificence those of 
any of the English nobles. One of them ad- 
joins the cathedral, and within the last ten 
or twelve years has been enlarged and fitted 
up in a really magnificent style. The present 
Bishop, however, I believe, never resides here, 
but in his other elegant palace, situated most 
beautifully in the vicinity of Torquay, not far 
distant. Exeter contains eighteen parish 
churches and three episcopal chapels. These 
are all small, and as I learned, very poorly 
attended, although on Sunday there is usually 
a crowd in the cathedral. The Puseyism of 
the clergy has extinguished most of the piety 
of church people, and induced a state of in- 
difference in regard to religion most deeply 
to be regretted. Besides the established 
churches, there are sixteen other places of 
worship in Exeter of different denominations 
of the Dissenters, some of which at least are 
well attended, and appear to be flourishing. 
A few years sgo a number of church people 
who were dissatisfied with the ‘Romish ten- 
dencies of the church, erected, in a very cen- 
tral and eligible locality, a large church, 
which they called a free church, intending 
still to use the Episcopal service, but to 
withdraw from the jurisdiction and authority 
of the Bishop. They had a popular man for 
some time and flourished, but since he left, 
nearly ayear ago, they have been without a 
pastor, and have fallen off much. Lately, 
however, they have resolved to connect them- 
selves with the Presbyterians of England, and 
have been supplied mostly by the presbytery 
of London. I preached for them two Sab- 
baths, and such is the feeling in Exeter in 
regard to the Puseyism of the church among 
them, that I am satisfied, if they are so fortu- 
nate as to secure an able and earnest pastor, 
with the blessing of God, that large and noble 
edifice will soon be filled with devout wor- 
shipers. The church will accommodate at 
least 1,500 persons. In this church I per- 
formed a marriage ceremony on & Sabbath 
morning at eight o’clock, the first and only 
one I had the pleasure to perform in England. 
The ceremony was in the presence of a large 
circle of friends, and of the government regis- 
trar, who must always be present when a dis- 
senting minister performs the ceremony, to 
see that he binds the parties together accord- 
ing to law. 

Connected with most of the dissenting 
churches are large Sabbath-schools, in vigo- 
rous operation. I addressed one in the body 
of the church on Sabbath afternoon, when 
there were certainly from two to three hun- 
dred children present. Here is hope for Exe- 
ter. There are also two Ragged-schools in 
successful operation in the city, and a city 
mission, which employs three missionaries, 
There is also one Bible missionary employed 
to seek out those who are destitute of the sa- 








cred volume; and a female mission, which 
has been much blessed and prospered, and 





which has been greatly useful, especially 
among poor mothers, whose condition it seeks 
to improve. But, oh! how much is a true re- 
vival needed in this part of England. It is 
really sad to see such spiritual desolation in 
the midst of such a county and such a city, 
The present bishop must soon go to render 
his account to the great Shepherd, and should 
it please God so to order that the vacancy 
may occur during the existence of the present 
ministry in England, he will no doubt be suc- 
ceeded by an evangelical man, whose infiu- 
ence for good, we may hope, will soon be felt. 
Should this occur, and the revival which has 
wrought such wonders in Ireland, and which 
is slowly but surely spreading over England, 
reach Devonshire, and the established clergy 
connected with this diocese and this cathe- 
dral catch its spirit, then how soon would this 
beautiful region become the garden of the 
church, as it is now the garden of the state. 
The Lord hasten it in his time. M. L. 





Prayer-Meeting Record. 
(Prepared for the Sunday-School Times.} 
Sansom Street, PoivapeLpaHia. 


N Monday of last week, the meeting was ren- 
O dered specially interesting by the presence, 
in a body, of the General Assembly of the Old 
School Presbyterian church, now in session in our 
city. A recess had been appointed by the Assem- 
bly for this purpose, many of its members having 
greatly longed to be present in a meeting of 
which they had heard so much and so favorably. 
The visit was a refreshing one to all the brethren. 
One after another of the visitors rose at the invi- 
tation of the leader, and uttered a few words of 
encouragement and of Christian sympathy and 
love. 

The Assembly was welcomed in a warm Chris- 
tian address by the Rev. Mr. Chambers. In be- 
half of the business men of the city, and in the 
name of the divine Master,the hearer and the 
answerer of the prayers that had ascended from 
the hallowed place, and as brethren in the Son of 
God, he welcomed them. Speak unto us, brethren, 
he continued, and tell us what God is doing and 
has been doing in the different portions of the 
vineyard from whence you come, and pray with 
us and for us, and while we sit here may our 
hearts flow together, and we be blended more and 
more in the beautiful spirit of brotherly love. 

A brother then arose who said that it had been 
one great desire of his heart to meet with us. For 
nearly twenty-four years his life and labors had 
been spent beyond the Mississippi, in the territory 
of Nebraska. He had before sent requests to the 
meeting, and he now would repeat three that lay 
next to his heart in pressing weight—for the 
people of Nebraska, for the members of his own 
congregation, and for his own family. 

Another then rose who had come from the ex- 
treme north, from the borders of the St. Lawrence, 
a cold place, but warm spiritually. We have not 
at present, said he, a special revival influence 
there, but the Lord visited us a year since and 
took our old and our young, and brought them 
into hischurch. Some were sixty years old, but 
the Lord led them as little children and puta 
new song in their mouths. .Some of them have 
gonetoglory. Westill keep up a prayer-meeting 
there, and we hear of you and of the brethren at 


soul.” At the next communion season, his four 


brothers and the sister sat down with that father, 
whose joy was almost too great to bear, at the 
table of the Lord. 

Other words were uttered, short and to good 
point, when the delightful meeting was dismissed, 
after being prolonged fifteen minutes beyond the 
usual hour. Mr. George H. Stuart, in a few 
closing remarks, thanked the assembly for the 
honor and interest they had conferred upon the 
meeting by their presence, and hoped that they 
might show their own appreciation of the hour 
by appointing another recess, before closing their 
deliberations, to make a similar visit. 

Fo.ton Street, New York. 

The New York Observer says of the Fulton 
street meeting, that: while it is a matter of un- 
avoidable necessity that it should be turned some- 
what out of the ordinary channel of thought and 
feeling because of the engrossing interest of the 
hour, the meeting nevertheless goes on substan- 
tially as it has ever done. The same divine in- 
fluence rests upon it, the same convincing power 
of the Spirit is manifested, and sinners are yet 
converted and strengthened. 

Amid the noise and din of war preparation the 
following news is grateful: A letter was read in 
the Fulton street prayer-meeting containing good 
news from Bermuda. It stated that some four 
months ago, the writer was in the meeting, and 
asked prayer for a revival of religion in Bermuda, 
such as had prevailed in other places. Now he 
sends the pleasing intelligence, that God is at 
work in Bermuda. More than one hundred in 
his own parish have been converted. 

The following letter was also recently read : 

The parents of a little boy ten years old, have 
been in the habit of reading the reports of the 
Fulton street prayer-meeting to their children, 
who have been much interested particularly in 
the conversion of children. The eldest, a daugh- 
ter of twelve years, we hope has given her heart 
to the Saviour. 

A few nights since, the boy spoken of above, 
came from his room, about a half hour after re- 
tiring, in great distress of mind, on account of 
his sins ; and, while unburdening his mind to his 
mother, told her, that of late he had been unable 
to sleep because he felt that he was so sinful, and 
wished her to send a request for prayer to the 
Fulton-street prayer-meeting, that he might be- 
come @ Christian. 

A letter from a town on Long Island says: 

“T have good news to tell you, which will cause 
your hearts to rejoice. You recollect that about 
a year ago, I sent requests for prayer at our 
prayer-meeting, for the conversion of the young 
teachers in our Sabbath-school and for the scho- 
lars. Those prayers are being answered. The 
Spirit of tbe Lord is with us. The work has com- 
menced in our Sabbath-school, among our teach- 
ersand scholars, Four of the teachers are re- 
joicing in hope. Others are still seeking, and re- 
solved not to give up until they find peace in be- 
lieving.” 

It was stated in the prayer-meeting that a 
young man, two months ago, asked prayer for a 
friend, a young lady, now living in Iowa. Now, 
I am that young man who asked you to pray. I 
have a letter from the young lady, stating that 
the new life is truly begun, and that she has 
united herself to the Episcopal church. 

Another arose and said that, a short time since, 
three young men were presented to this meeting 


a 





Fulton street, with delight. Brethren, pray for 
Ogdensburg, New York. 

Another, a pastor from western New York, 
urged with iderable earnestness a tender care 
for those souls in whom the Holy Spirit was doing 
his office work of conviction, and he would sug- 
gest that they be made the constant subjects of 
prayer in the meeting. 

Ancther from the west urged the blessed privi- 
lege of intercessory prayer and its frequent blessed 
issue, as great arg its for pi ts and friends 
to bear their dear ones more and more frequently 
in the arms of faith to the mercy seat. 

We know that God hears and answers prayer, 
said one. We had gracious evidences of it in our 
neighborhood, in eastern Pennsylvania. During 
the “week of prayer” at the beginning of this 
year, a young man in charge of a congregation 
labored without help, and for twenty days after, 
uriassisted, until he felt very greatly discouraged. 
An elder came to him and said, “let us hold on, 
pray on, labor on.” Ina few days after that 
God’s Spirit came down and converted 47 souls. 
Of these 45 were young men, and only two were 
females. 

One who had felt the sweet influence of the 
communion of heart he had enjoyed during the 
hour could not forbear, in expressing his feel- 
ings, using the poet’s lines: 

“Tf our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet, 

What heights of rapture shall we know, 
When round the throne we meet?” 

The same brother stated that since the begin- 
ning of the great awakening in 1857, every mem- 
ber of his family had been converted and had 
joined the church of Christ. 

The following interesting request for prayer 
was preferred bya brother from the northwest, 

the Lake Superior region. Just before he left, 
some of the children of his congregation had ma- 
nifested a seriousness in regard to their soul. “I 
asked one little girl,” said the speaker, “if she 
thought she had given her heart to Christ.” She 
said she had. Another was inquiring. Two or 
three little girls came to me as I was about leaving 
for the East, and told me that they would meet 
together and pray while I was gone. I said to 
them, “If I should get to the Sansom street 
prayer-meeting, what shall I ask for you?” “Ask 
them to pray for us,” they replied. These little 
lambs inquiring the way to the fold of the tender 
Shepherd, were certainly remembered. 

Another mentioned the case of a lady who had 
visited Philade)phia and had happened in at the 
noon-meeting. Such a feeling pervaded her on 
the first day that she again came, and so continued 
to attend the meeting while she remained in the 
city. She was converted to Christ through this 
means. She returned to her home, 150 miles 
away, and she has been the means of awakening 
to zealous labora church which before was spi- 
ritually cold and almost dead. 

An incident was then related for the encourage- 
ment of parents. It strongly indicates a duty 
overlooked by most parents who regularly gather 
their children around the family altar. A parent, 
most likely the speaker, the father of six chil- 
dren, was in the habit, at family worship of 
handing the Bible to the child who sat nearest to 
him. Ona certain Sabbath morning, as he hand- 
ed the Bible to his son, he was impelled to say to 
him, “ Do you believe this book to be the book of 
God?” “ What a question to ask me, father!” 
the youth replied ; “I do most certainly.” ‘But, 
my dear son, have you ever thought that you be- 
lieve it because your father, and your grandfather, 
and your good uncles have believed it? Why do 
you believe? Have you ever taken this precious 
Word, and read it carefully, to know for yourself 
the claims it has for your belief?” ‘No, father, 
I have not; but I never questioned its truth.” 
“ Now my son, (handing him the Bible) take this 
volume and read it carefully, prayerfully during 
the week, and tell me on the next Sabbath 
whether you know it to be the Word of God or 
no.” On the next Sunday morning the son came 
bathed in tears, and said, “I have found, dear 
father, not only that this book is true, but I have 
found the Saviour of that Bible precious to my 








as subjects of prayer. All those young men, he 
said, have been converted. I am cne of those 
three young men. Now I ask you to pray for 
two others. 

The meeting was greatly moved by these mani- 
festations of God’s willingness to’ answer prayer. 
So that it is seen in the midst of the commotion 
and tumult of war the Lord does not remove the 
influences of the Holy Spirit from us. 

One of the most remarkable instances of answer 
to prayer was contained in a letter which was 
received from London. The writer was a 
lady, who, having suffered much and long 
from deep spiritual anguish, bethought herself 
one day that she would write to the Fulton street 
prayer-meeting, and ask their prayers in her be- 
half. It was promised that she would write again 
if she should feel any change in her spiritual 
state. This letter was full of rejoicing. It called 
upon the meeting to render praise and thanks- 
giving to God for his wonderful mercy toward 
her, the subject of God’s forgiving grace. 

Another of a similar nature, making similar 
acknowledgments, was written from Hereford- 
shire, England. And still another, from one of 
the slaveholding States, giving an account of per- 
sonal conversion in answer to prayer. 

A young man stood weeping by the door, as the 
people were retiring from the prayer-meeting. 
“What weighs upen your mind?” said a friend, 
approaching and addressing the young man. It 
was the old story, and the old temptation. “So 
great a sinner,” he said he was, that there was no 
mercy for him. 

A woman comes, day after day, with the most 
intense anxiety, as she thinks, to become a Chris- 
tian. She is young in years, yet she feels herself 
te be so great a sinner, that she dares not trust 
One who says he can save to the uttermost. She 
says “uttermost” does not include her. Yet this 
young woman has gained the admiration of the 
home circle by the uprightness of her outward 
life. She sees the sinfulness of the inner life, and 
is in despair of forgiveness. Day after day she 
asks for prayer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, May 25, 1861. 
New York Teacuers’ Association—InTEREST- 
isc Meeting and Reports or BrooKLyx 

DELEGATE AND OrHeRS—ULsteR County AND 

Orange County Saspatu Scuoot Conven- 

TIONS—THE AMERICAN Baptist MARINERS’ 

Socrery ANNIVERSARY, AXD Wonperrut Rez- 

SULTS ReporTep—Every Manin Commission. 

HE New York Sunday-School Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation held a very interesting monthly meet- 
ing in the Madison avenue Baptist church, the 
Rev. Dr. Hague’s, on Monday evening, the 20th 
inst., Mr. Wm. Taylor in the chair. The Rev. 
Mr. Bayless appeared as a delegate from Brook- 
lyn, and Wm. F. Van Wagenen, Esq., from the 
Reformed Dutch Sabbath-School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Both made i ting stat ts. The 
former especially spoke of his own flourishing 
mission church, of which he said within five years 
there had united with them 155 persons on the 
profession of their faith in Christ, not one of 
whom came in, except by just such kind of labor 
as our Sabbath-schools employ, and most of them 
by the direct influence of their own Sabbath-school 
He gave also a most encouraging account of the 
complete restoration, by the grace of God, of a 
poor Magdalen and her miserable paramour on 
his field of labor. They are now good and con- 
sistent members of his church. 
Deacon Starr spoke of a little girl who said to 
her teacher that she “‘ was almost afraid that God 
did not hear and answer her prayers.” On her 
teacher asking for the reason she replied, “‘ Be- 
cause I have so often prayed that you would visit 
me, and you don’t come.” 

The Rey. Mr. Burtis gave an interesting and 
encouraging account of his survey of the Sabbath- 
school field in his recent missionary trip west. 
Several of our German friends spoke of their love 
and success in their work, and the pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Dr. Hague, made a warm and 
eloquent address to the teachers. 














On the 22d inst., I was permitted to attend the 
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Ulster County Sunday-School 
Stone Ridge. 


their reports and remarks evidently showed that 


Convention at | 
It was an excellent meeting. A 
goodly number of hard-working, earnest Sunday- 
school ministers and laymen were present, and 


, understand that they have not performed their 
whole duty to their scholars when they have met 
them on the Sabbath, and heard their lessons, and 
talked to them in the school-room. One faithful 
visit on a week day to a scholar’s home, in con- 


they appreciated and well understood the great | nection with one hour of instruction in the Sab- 


Sanday-school work. I have great hopes for the 


advance of the cause in Ulster county. 

A large Union Sabbath-school meeting was 
held at Kingston, in the 2d Reformed Dutch 
church, on Thursday evening. 


Another County Convention was called for July 


next, in the Ist Methodist church at Kingston. 


On the 22d inst., the Orange County Sabbath- 


school friends held a Convention at Middletown. 
Two weeks ago Columbia county held a Sab- 


bath-School Convention at Hudson, where they 
were favored with the aid of Mr. A. Woodruff, of 


Brooklyn. 


Thus it will be seen that our rural districts are 
moving nobly on behalf of the children and youth. 


ded in the Stant 





On Thursday evening I att 


Street Baptist church, the fourth Anniversary of 
the American Baptist Mariner’s Society in eur 
city. Peter Balen, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The amount of their collections only equalled 


$330 the last year, all of which was used in aid- 
ing the very flourishing Mariners’ church in 
Cherry street, under the care of the Rev. Ira R. 
He reported the following truly 
remarkable results during the past three years, 
He had preached 1,335 sermons, or 445 on 
an average each year; held 2,923 week-day 
meetings, received 4,126 visits from sailors for 
instruction, made 3,141 religious visits, and wrote 
1,351 letters to sailors and others, and baptized 


Stewart, pastor. 


to wit: 


330! 


This is what I would call a working pastor, 
and he still leoks as hearty and strong as he did 


three years ago. 


He remarked, most significantly, that he regu- 
larly commissions, by a duly signed instrument, 
every person who joins his church, as a volunteer 
missionary, and tells them what to do, and how to 
Accordingly they now have in commis- 
sion 267 persons, and they report nearly 6,000 
visits annually, and have induced about 4,000 
persons each year to attend the church, and they 


do it! 


report 80 conversions during the year. 
week some are hopefully converted. 


Every 


Mr. Steward explained what is meant by the 
phrase “in commission,” by saying, “when a 
vessel is tied up to the wharf she is “in ordinary,” 


but when she is out on active service she is then 
said to be “ in commission.” 
Now is not all this glorious indeed? 


churches on this simple, but magnificent idea? 


Every one member a working Christian and a 
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HARTFORD, May 25, 1861. 
A Froversaine AND Froitrun SaBBpata-ScHoon 
Vine—Punctuawity or A VETERAN TEACHER 
—Lirtie Caitpren SurrersD To Come—Sys- 
rematic VisttaTion—A Minister PiLEapine 


ror Biste Stopy—Scw#oon at Union Crry— 
Devit’s Den—Founpry—Bisie CoLportace 
—Sav Neeiect or Scnouars sy Sasppara- 


Scoot TeacHers—Untiow Concert. 


HE Sabbath-school of the Congregational 
church at Plainville, in this county, has 
been several times mentioned in the Sunday- 
School Timea, as including a larger portion of the 
entire congregation than is usually found engaged 
in Bible study. The anniversary and re-orga- 
nization of thie school was held a few weeks since, 
and the report made on that occasion by the su- 
perintendent contained some instructive and en- 
Three hundred and eighty per- 
aons were connected with the school during the 
year, of whom two hundred and twenty-nine were 
over eighteen years of age, and one hundred and 
The 


couraging items. 


ninety-three were professors of religion. 
average attendance was greater by nineteen than 
ever before. 
post every Sabbath, four of whom have not been 


absent for more than two years, while the oldest 
teacher in the school, now seventy-five years of 
age, has been present at every session for more 
Eight of those connected with 
the school have, during the year, professed their 


than three years. 


faith in Christ by uniting with the church. 
The Sabbath-school of the church at Columbi 


Why 
would it not bea good plan to remodel other 


Of the teachers, eight were at their 


bath-school, is worth more to that scholar than a 
whole month’s teaching in the school without such 
home visitation. 

Last Sabbath forenoon Mr. Diossy was in the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Hunting Ridge, 
where the Sabbath-school had been suspended 
throughout the winter and was not yet resumed. 
In the afternoon he was at the High Ridge 
Methodist Episcopal church, where he found a 
good school, which is continued throughout the 
year. In the evening he was at a union Sabbath- 
school concert at Darien, where were gathered the 
Congregational and Methodist Episcopal schools 
of the village, with the union schools of Ox Ridge 
and West Norwalk. The Rev. Messrs. Barnes, 
Lovejoy and Diossy made brief addresses, the chil- 
dren sang and repeated Scripture texts on the 
subject of “ God’s love in redemption,” and the 
concert, which was the first of the kind in Darien, 
passed off very pleasantly, seeming to be in all 
respects a success. GLEANER. 





LAKE HURON, 
On board str. Galena, May 19, 881. 
EAR TIMES :—Last Sabbath, in Northern 
Illinois, I had the pleasure of attending the 
second anniversary of the “Mantua” Union 
Sabbath-school, located in what might be well 
termed a back woods settlement. 

The school was organized by a missionary of 
the American Sunday-School Union, and was 
named after the Mantua Presbyterian school of 
Philadelphia, who partially supported the mis- 
sionary loboring in that section. Over 40 scho- 
lars were in attendance, crowding the school- 
house. Addresses were made, when the children 
were questioned and examined upon Bible truths, 
and answers given that reflected great credit 
upon the school, and more particularly upon its 
efficient and zealous superintendent, to whose 
faithful management the suecess of the school is 
attributable. He and his lady come two anda 
half miles every Sabbath, through all weather, to 
point these “little ones” to the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world. Prizes 
were then given to these who had merited them, 
and the school brought to a close, by all repeating 
in concert the Lord’s prayer. The sehool, during 
the two years of its existence, has made rapid 
progress, and great change has been wrought by 
itin the community. It continues through the 
winter, which is an example that others can profit 
by. 

A few days previous to this visit it was my good 
fortune to be present at a Sunday-school county 
convention, beld at Bloomington, lll., and through 
the kindness of the secretary, Mr. J. Glendin- 
ning, one of the missionaries of the American 
Sunday-School Union, I was furnished with sta- 
tistics. It was the first effort of the kind, and 
will place the county (McLean) upon a much 
better Sunday-school footing. Among the several 
topics discussed was the following : ° 

“Resolved, That every patriot as well as the 
Christian should take a lively and earnest interest 
in the Sabbath-school.” 

Still further south in the State, I learn, a dis- 
trict convention was held, comprising all the 
counties of one Congressional district, the pro- 
ceedings of which, however, I did not receive. 

On my way through Chicago, I was met by 
brother Tomlinson, (whose name is so identified 
with Sabbath-school int in the northwest 
that it is impossible to separate them,) and at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Chicago Sunday- 
School Union, From the reports I found that things 
there were in a good shape, and the brethren 
just as full of Sunday-school life and zeal as ever. 
Let me here say, (and being a non-resident of 
that city I can do so with good grace,) that the 
indefatigable zeal and spirit exhibited in the 
Sabbath-school cause by our Chicago brethren 
are worthy of all emulation. Truly Chicago is 
the banner city in this respect. 

Let me observe here, too, by way of information, 
that the Messrs. Tomlinson have fitted up, at their 
new depository rooms, quarters for the special 
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in Tolland county, has been improved by the ad- 
dition of an infant department, which is growing, 
This 
greatly increases the attractiveness of the school 
to others, and attaches to it most firmly the little 


week by week, in numbers and interest. 


ones who are brought in at so early an age. 


The church at Somers, in the same county, has 
commenced 4 thorough canvass of its field to bring 
under gospel influence those who may have hith- 
erto been neglecters of or neglected by the church. 

This work of systematic Christian visitation is 


ateadily gaining in the confidence of the churches. 
A few weeks since, the Methodist Episcopal pastor 
at Meriden preached a stirring sermon in behalf 
of home evangelization, and under the impulse 
thus given, his people are going out after those 
before unreached, in a manner likely to bring 


good results to those seeking and to those sought. 

The State missionary was last Sabbath in Nau- 
In the forenoon he address- 
ed the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The Rev. Mr. Ross, the newly appointed 
pastor of this church, is a thoroughgoing Sabbath- 
The past two years he has been at 
West Goshen in Litchfield county, where he in- 
duced his people to give one half of the day to the 
As a consequence of 
this change, most of his congregation came into 
the school and found satisfaction and profit in the 
study ofthe Bible, while time was found to make 
the opening and closing exercises interesting and 
There is reason to believe that the 


gatuck and vicinity. 


school man. 


Sabbath-school exercises. 


appropriate. 


school at Naugatuck will receive a new impulse 
under his ministry. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Trumbull was at the 
congregational church, where is a large Sabbath- 
bath school, in many respects well cared for. In 
the early evening, he was at Uaion City, a manu- 
facturing village in the upper part of Naugatuck, 
where a school was started last summer and con- 
tinued until cold weather, when, itis to be regret- 
ted, it was suspended until spring. It is now re- 
commenced, and it is hoped it will not again be 
It is a delightfal school, made up chiefly 
of quite young children, who are, of course, the 
most hopeful subjects of Sabbath-school influence. 


closed. 


Last Sabbath they numbered nearly eighty. Col. 


Enos Hopkins, the efficient President uf the Sunday- 
School Union of Naugatuck and vicinity, is the 


superintendent. So long as he remains at its 
head, the school will doubtless be well cared for. 


The Fairfield county secretary visited the Pro- 


testant Methodist church at Georgetown, on the 
forenoon of Sabbath, the 12th inst. Later in the 
day he was at the Union Sabbath-school at 
Devil’s Den in Weston, which, under the superio- 
tendence of D. F. Cole, has been revived with 
better prospects than before. Again, he was at 


the Foundry school at Redding, where he gave a 


little book to every scholar present. During last 
week he visited, most of the time, from house to 
house in Norwalk, as colporter of the Bible So- 
ciety of that town and vicinity. He found 
a number of families attending no church 
and a few without Bibles. In some cases 
he met young people who had been in the Sab- 
bath-school for awhile, but had ceased attending 
because they were neglected by their teachers. In 
one case a girl had been for a long time sick, but 
her teacher had not been to see her, nor made in- 
quiry after her. This naturally grieved the whole 
family. Qh! that Sabbath-school teachers would 


dation of Sabbath-school friends through- 
out the country who, in passing through the city, 
may desire to tarry an hour or two. 

Two State conventions are held the present 
month, I believe, Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
during the first week of June Illinois will hold its 
third annual convention. 

Thus you see the good work is progressing, the 
very work that engaged the attention of our 
blessed Master while upon earth, that of caring 
for the little ones. VIATOR. 





Ministers and Churches 


Bairp.—The Rev. Charles W. Baird, formerly of Brook- 
lyn, was installed pastor of the Presbyterian church, 


Rye, N. Y., on the 9th of May. 

Bares.—The Rev. J. P. Bates has resigned the charge 
of the Second Baptist church, Woodstock, Ct. 

Bennett.—The Rev. Ira Bennett, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Webster, N. Y., has taken charge of the Baptist 
church, Mancliester, Ontario county, N.Y. 

BIsseLt.—The Rev. Oscar Bissell has been dismissed 
from the Evangelical Congregational church, Westmore- 
land, N. H. 

Bioop.—The Rev. Caleb Blood has accepted an ap- 
pointment as agent for the General Baptist Association 
of Indiana. His post-office address is Indianapolis. 

Boorn.—The Rev. J. W. Booth, a graduate of Colam- 
bia College, was ordained pastor of the High street Bap- 
tist church, Baltimore, on the 12th of May. 

Bowsn.—The Rev. J.G. Bowen, of Dayten, Ohio, has 
taken charge of the Baptist church, Mt. Gilead, O. 

Brown.—The Rey. J. B. Brown, of Thurman, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Baptist church, 
Wardboro’, Warren county, N. Y. 

CiacGett.—The Rev. Wm. Claggett has engaged as sup- 
ply of the Congregational church, East Alstead, N. H. 

Covey.—The Rey. Walter Covey, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Hamden, Delaware county, N. Y., has accepted 
the call of the Baptist church, Milford Centre, N. Y. 
His post-office address is Portlandville, Otsego county, 
N.Y. 

GaRFIELD.—The Rev. B. F. Garfield has closed his la- 
bors with the Baptist church at Fort Edward, N. Y., and 
has entered upon his labors with the Baptist church, 
Ira, N. ¥. 

Given.—The Rev. L. Given, formerly of Webster, 
Maine, has received a call to the Free Will Baptist 
church, Thorndike, Me. 

GRIswoLD.—The Rev. F. A. Griswold, formerly of Mon- 
ticello, Minn., has accepted as stated supply tothe (N.8.) 
Presbyterian church, Anderson, Ind. 

Hoimgs.—The Rev. John M. Holmes, of the senior 
class at Andover, has accepted a call from the Congrega- 
tional charch, Jersey City, N. J. He is their first rega- 
lar pastor. 

RVING.—The Rev. P. Irving has resigned the charge 
of the Second Baptist church, Walworth, N. Y., and ac- 
cepted a call of the Baptist church, Wolcott, Wayne 
county, N. Y. 

Jounson.—Mr. Wm. M. Johnson, late a graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, was ordained and instal- 
led pastor of the (0. 8.) Presbyterian church, Stillwater, 
N. Y., on the lst of May. 

Jones.—Mr. J. H. Jones, a graduate of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, was ordained to the ministry, at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., on the 19th of May. 

Kezty.—The Rev. T. E. Keely, pastor of the Baptist 
church, South Danvers, Mass., has temporarily suspend- 
ed his labors, on account of ill-heaith. 

KempsHatt —The Rev. Everard Kempehall has closed 
his labors with the First Presbyterian church, Batavia, 
N.Y. 

Loum.—The Rev. Samuel Y. Lum, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
has accepted a call to the Congregational church, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Mann.—The Rev. Joseph R. Mann was installed pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian church, Trenton, N. J., on 
the 3d of May. 





Magsu.—The Rey. Spencer Marsh, recently of Burling- 
ton, Vt. has received a call from the Presbyterian 
church, Haverstraw Centre, N. Y. 

Morris.—The Rev. C. H. Morris, a superannuated 
preacher of the Troy (M. E.) Conference, died at Ben- 
nington, Vt., on the 14th of May, aged 54 years. 

Oxnarp.—The Rey. Frederick Oxnard was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational church, Moline, Illinois, 
on the 8th of May. 

Parvin.—The Rev. R. J. Parvin has taken charge of 
St. Paul’s (P. E.) church, Cheltenh 
county, Pa. 

Privpy.—The Rey John N. Priddy, of the Central 
Ohio (M. E ) Conference, died at his residence in Van 
Wert Co.,Ohio, on the 25th of April, in the 86th year of 
his age. 

PuRINGTON.—The Rey. L. M. Purington has acvepted 
the call of the Baptist church, Burnt Hills, Saratoga 
county, N. Y. 

Sansom.—The Rev. J. G. Sansom, a Presiding Elder of 
the Pittsburg (M. E.) Conference, died at Brownsville, 
Pa., on the 27th of April. 

SavL.—The Rev. James Saul, assistant minister of St. 
Paul's (P. E.) church, Richmond, Va., was ordained in 
that church as a priest, on the 19th of May, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Meade. 

SHERWwoop.—The Rev. H. A. Sherwood, pastor of the 
Baptist church, West Meredith, N. Y., has accepted acall 
from the Baptist church, Morris, N. Y. 

Sita.—Mr. Wm. A. Smith was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational church, Rockland, Me., on the 14th of 
May. 

Saita.—The Rev. J. L. Smith has resigned the charge 
of the Baptist church, West Somerset, N. Y., and ac- 
cepted a call of the Batavia and Pembroke Baptist 
church, N.Y. Address, East Pembroke, Genesee county, 
N. Y. 

Stewart.—The Rev. K. J. Stewart has accepted a call 
from the Presbyterian church, Bay City, Michigan. 

Srocksaipee.—The Rev. J.C. Stockbridge, D. D., has 
resigned the charge of the Charles street Baptist church, 
Boston. 

Tracey.—The Rev. H. A. Tracey, late district secretary 
of the American Board, of Cincinnati, has accepted an 
invitation to supply the Presbyterian church, Glendale, 
Ohio, for six months. 

Warernvry.—The Rev. J. Hl. Waterbury has resigned 
the rectorship of the (P. E.) Church of the Advent, Ma- 
rengo, Ill. 

Wi.aRp.—The Rev. C. M. Willard has resigned his 
charge as pastor of the Baptist church, Eastport, Me. 
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A NEW Presbyterian charch was dedicated at Arcata, 
Humboldt Bay, California, on the 3let of March. The 
edifice is 58 by 34 feet, of the gothic style, and will cost 
about $3,000. 

A NEW Presbyterian church was dedicated at New Ro- 
chelle, N. ¥., on the 24th of April. It is of stone. The 
main audience room willseat about five hundred, and 
the lecture and Sunday-school room about two hundred. 

A Baptist church was recognized at Sand Prairie, Lee 
county, Iowa, on tho 28th of April. 

St. Pavt's(P. E.) church, Cheltenham, Montgomery 
county, Pa. was dedicated on the 16th of May. 

Tue West Federal street (M. E) church, near Gray’s 
Ferry road, Philadelphia, was dedicated on the 26th of 
May. 

A Mernopist Episcopal church, Atchison, Kansas, was 
injured by a storm on the 9th of May, to the amount of 
three hundred dollars. 

A New Baptist chapel in West Meriden, Ct., was dedi- 
cated on the 15th of May. 








OUR PREMIUMS. 





L 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 


“One of the most extraordinary 
books of the present century.” Price 
$1,25, 


We will give a copy of this work to any ene who will 
send us the names ef 2 new subscribers with the cash 
($2.) 

N. B.—If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 
stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 


II. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER. 

The most complete work of the 

kind ever published in any language. 


CONTAINS MORE MATTER THAN “ WEB- 


STER’S UNABRIDGED.” Price $6. 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 
send us the names of 7 new subscribers, with the cash 


(87). 


III. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, NEW PICTORIAL 
EDITION. Price $6.50, 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 
send us the names of 8 new subscribers, with the cash 


($8). 


MAP OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 


Alarge and splendid work, 53 feet 
by 8:1, mounted and colored in beau- 
tiful style, 


WITH OUTLINE MAP AND KEY, 


The best work ever published for giving to a 
school or a class a correct idea of ancient 
Jerusalem and the sacred places adjacent. 
Price $10. 


We will give « copy of this exceedingly valuable work 
to any one who will send us the names of 12 new seab- 
scribers, with the cash ($12). 





CAUTION. 

Aap It is indispensable to the obtaining of a premium, 
that the money sent should be at or near par in Phila- 
delphia. 

4a Before beginning to canvass for any of the larger 
premiums, be sure to write to us and obtain the neces- 
These will help you 
greatly in prosecuting the work, and will save you many 


sary documents and instructions. 


mistakes. Enclose 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
Address, 
Proprietors OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Timzs, 





148 Gouth Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RECENT VALUABLE WORKS. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. With an introdaction 

by Francis Wayland, D. D. 12mo, cloth. $1.26. 

This remarkable and valuable book is also highly po- 

pular. The seventh edition has already been called for. 

PROF. PHELPS’ “STILL HOUR.” Thirty-second edi- 

tion. 16mo, cloth. 38 cents. 

LITTLE MARY. An illustration of the power of Jesus 

to save even the youngest. Introduction by Dr. Stow. 

16mo, cloth. 31 cents. (Just published.) 

This isa charming story of the recent precious Chris- 

tian experience of a child of thirteen years. 

GATHERED LILIES; er, Little Children in Heaven 

By Rev. A. C. Thompson, author of “* The Better Land.” 

18mo, flexible cloth. 25cents. 

OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. Edited by the au- 

thor of “The Aimwell Stories,” &. 18mo, cloth. 50 

cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S ~ TREASURY. By Rev. BE. 

Temple. 12mo, cloth. $1. 

“It is admirable work.”—Dr. 

THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. By Frederick W. Krum- 

macher, D. D. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 

GIBSON’S YEAR OF GRACE; a History of the Revi- 

valin Ireland. 12mo, cloth. $l. 25. 

A soul-stirring record of a wonderful work. 

EVENINGS WITH THE . By Nehemiah 

Adams,D.D. 12mo., cloth. $1.26. 

“We know of no work on theology which meets so 

many of the mdern heresies.”—Christ. Intelligencer. | 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or Spiritual Tinths fami- 

liarly exhibited. By Samuel Hopkins. 1l6mo., cloth. 

75 centa. 

A valuable book, by a distinguished author. 

THE HARVEST AND THE REAPERS: Home Work 

for All, and Ilow to do it. By Rev. Harvey New- 

comb. 16mo., cloth. 63 cents. i 

A stirring call to labor in the service of Christ 

CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. &vo.,cloth, | 

$1. Invaluable in «very family, and very cheap. 

ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, for 1861. 

Edit-d by David A. Wells, A.M. 12mo.. cloth. $1.25. | 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, Social and Individual. By Pe ! 

ter Bayne, M.A. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

An orig'nal, brilliant, and maaterly work, | 

THE GREYSON LETTERS. By Henry Rogers, author | 
25. j 








of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo., cloth. 

“The genius of the author sparkles on every page.” — 

Methodist Prot. 

CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Two imperial 8vo. volumes, elegantly illus- 

trated. 00. 

MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. By Hugh Mil- 

ler. With a Portrait. 12mo., cloth. $1.25. 

ba ag SIGNET RING AND OTHER — By the Rev. 

J. De Liefde. 16mo., cloth. 63 cen 

“A beautiful book, fresh, rich, at entertaining.” — 

N. ¥. Observer. 

BENEFIT OF CHRIST’S DEATH. By Aonio Paleario. 
16mo., cloth. 38 cents. 
“ A precious testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

CHRIST IN HISTORY. By Robert Turnbull, D. D. 
12mo., cloth. $1.25. 

LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Mrs. H. C. 
Knight. 12mo., cloth. $1.25 

THE BETTER LAND; or, The Believer’s Journey and 
Future Home. By the Rev. A.C. Thompson. 12mo,, 
cloth. 85 cents 

HEAVEN. By James William Kimball. 
vignette title page. 12mo., cloth. $1. 
4@ Any work sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 

price. Fall C: of our 

many works of sterling worth in the various depart- 

ments of literature, will also be sent free on application. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 

my18-2teow 59 WASHINGTON Street, Boston. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 
MISS MARY E. THROPP has a Select School for young 
ladies at 1924 Spruce street, Philadelphia. Circulars, 


containing full particulars, may be obtained on applica 
tion by letter or otherwise. ap20-ly 


With elegant 











MISS HALE’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
DAY SCHOLARS AND BOARDERS, 
At her residence, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadel- 


phia. Circulars containing full particnlare may be had 
on application by letter or otherwise. myll 6m 





To Superintendents of Sunday-Schools. 


ROCK DALE 
PIC-NIC GROUND. 


This beautiful and romantic place te situated wbewt 11 
miles A Philadelphia, near the line of the Norristown 
iro: 

It overlooks the magnificent valley of the Schnylkill, 
and embraces nearly one hundred acres of majestic 
woodland, dotted here and there with huge rocks. 

There are several springs constantly issuing forth 
clear, bright, sparkling water. 

It is about being fitted up in a handsome style, for the 
accommodation of Sunday schools and other parties. 

When sufficiently known, this must become the me 
popular excursion growed, as it combines so man 
vantages, ‘ing free from annoyance of any king. 

Arrangements for Sunday-schools, and other parties 
may be made by calling at the TICKET OFFICE, 
NINTH and GREEN 8treets. my25-2m 





The National Sunday-School Convention. 

We atill have « few copies of the complete Phono- 
grapic Report of the great 

NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Hep 1n Jayne’s HAtt, Fre., 1859. 

For sale at 10 cents a copy. Five eopies will be given 
asap to any subscriber who will send us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1. Address 
Proprietors of the Sunday-8chool Times, 

148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ORIO: THE HYMNS. 
262 Pages. 13 cents. 





ORIOLA: 


A COMPLETE 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY WM. B. BRADBURY. 
1 Vol., 16mo. 256 Pages. 37} cts. 


It contains nearly two hundred Tunes, over fifty of 
which were NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. Among these 
glorious melodies may be named, “ Heaven is my Home, 

the Tidings of Salvation,” “ Kind Words ay are 
never Lost,” “ Beautiful Zion,” “ A Saviour ever Near,” 
“ In the Silent yee Watches,” “ The Happy Sabbath. 
School.” “The School Gathering,” “O That Beautiful 
World,” “ The aright ete. Besides these, the 
book contains most of the popular Sabbath-school melo- 
dies of the present day, and between 300 and 400 choice 
hymns, nearly one-half of which are admirably 
for social prayer-meetings, and are indexed so as to be 
readily found. Many churches use the book interchange- 
ably 4 Sunday-school and prayer-meetings. 

e children’s songs are such as they can understand, 
appreciate, and enjoy; such as they will love to sing, 
both in the Sunday-school and at home. 

This work contains one-third more matter for the 
money than any of the author’s books at a similar price. 
Between fifty and one hundred thousand copies have 
been sold already! 

&@ No other book can app 
the wants of Sunday-schools. 

4am A liberal discount for quantities. 

A copy will besent by mail for examination for twelve 
letter stamps. OORK, WILSTACH, KEYS, & CO., 

Publishers. 25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 
BROWN & TAGGARD, Boston. 
E H. BUTLER & O0., Philadelphia. 
IVISON. PHINNEY, & CO., New York. 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCH(OL UNION, 


Was organized more than THIRTY years ago, and basin 
view 


TWO GREAT OBJEOTS. 


First and chiefly, the collecting together for moral and 
religious instruetion on the Lord’s day, those children 
and youth who would not otherwise be likely to receive 
it. Buch instruction to be 


Gratuitous, Elementary and Unsectarian. 


In this service ionaries are loy a 
of $1 per day, and the result of their labors in 
year 1860, was the organization of 1,439 Sunday-schools 
containing 9,105 teachers, 136 scholars. In addi- 
tion tu this, over 3.700 schools have been aided by the 
missionaries of the Society. Millions v4 children @nd 
youth in the United States are yet to be gathered into 
schools. 

Second. When such schools are organized they are to 
be supplied with cheap text books, and when the taste 
for reading is formed, a O#fAP LIBRARY is found to be 
very important, not only to the children, but to the 
family and ocighborhood. To prepare and supply these 
as nearly at cost as possible, is the second pre ny of pe 
‘Aneerienn Sunday-School Union. Donations may be 
applied to either the 


Missionary Work or the Book Supply 


as the donors choose. But schools will not be organized 
withont missionary ees, oe missionary cannot 


be had without ene on 

Who will ee " $CHOOLS to DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN? 
Contributions for this work are earnestly solicited. 





USEFUL AND POPULAR LIBRARY 
FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





This series, with the exception of a few reprints, is 
ORIGINAL, from the pens of authors of ability in their 
respective departments in literature and science. Popu- 


, LAR in style, so that, instead of being limited to one class 


of the community, they may be acceptable generally. 

Sorrprurat, in the principles in which they are written. 

PorTARLy, that they may serve as “ hand-books” abroad 
and at home, Each volume contains 192 dsy spe in agood, 
bold type, and occa-ionally ILLUSTRATED with ENGRAVINGS 
They are done up in sets of 76 volumes, uniformly bound 
in muslin. Price $19 per set. They are also bound, two 
volumes in one in leather backs, marbled paper sides, at 
$16 per set, under the name of the 


Village and Family Library. 


The titles are as follows: 
The Solar System. Part I. By Thomas Dick, oa D. 
The Starry Heavens; or Solar System. Part I 
Sketches of the Waldenses. 
Life of Luther. 
Ancient Jerusalem, 
Modern Jerusalem, 
Life of Cyrns 
Man in his Physical, Intellectual, Social and Moral Re- 
lations. By W. Newnham, Esq. 
Dawn of Modern Civilization. 
Lite of Mohammed. 
Sketches of the yon Revolution. 
The Caves of the Kart! 
The Crusades. 
The Arctic Regions. By Captain Scoreshy. 
The Northern Whale Fishery. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Court of Persia Viewed in Connection with Scrip- 
tural Usage. By Dr. Kitto. 
Life of John Kaspar Lavater, Minister of St. Peter’s 
Charch Zurich 
Life’s Last Hour; or, The Final Testimony. 
The People of Persia. By Dr. Kitto 
Life of Alfred the Great. 
Plants avd Trees of Scriptu 
A ee Scenes and Tncidents of the Reformation. 
art 
- —— Scenes and Incidents of the Reformation. 
‘art 
The Bible in Many Tongues. 
Switzerland. Historical and Descriptive. 
‘he Greek and Eastern Churches. 
Remarkable Escapes from Peril. 
Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
The Life and Tims of John de _— 
The Jesuits. A Historical Sketc 
Remarkable Delusions. 
Volcanoes: their History, Phenomena and Causes. 
James Watt and the Steam Engine. 
The Palm Tribes and their Varieties, 
Mines and Miniog. 
Life of Lady Russel. 
Eminent Medical Men. 
Life of Ma: tin Boos. 
Comparisons of Structure in Animals. 


By Dr. Kitto. 


Eeq By W. Martin, 
History of Protestantism in France. ee a 


Magic. Pretended Miracles ene eegitiabis Natural 
Phenomena. 
The Life of Cranmer. 
Schools of Anci- - Philosophy. 
= — Bib! nn 
e Origin and ro) ‘ess of Lan 4 
The Tahtar Tribes. i — 
The senses and the Mind. 
The Geography of — 
Life and Times of Leo 
Good Health: the Pesstbility, Duty and Means of Ob- 
taining and week it. 
Iona. By Alexander, D. D. 
Anc‘ent Egypt: Its Monuments and History. 
Idumea. With a survey of Arabia and the Arabians. 
Babylon and the Banks of the Euphrates. 
Nineveh and the Tigris. 
London in the Modern Time. 
The Telescope and the Microscope. By Dr. Dick. 
Life and Times of Charlemagne. 
Wonders of Organic Life. 
Tyre: Its Rise, Glory and Desolation. 
Lives of the Popes. Part I. 
“ “ oe o IL. 
“ “ “ “ Tit. 
io “ oe “ x 
Caxton and the Art of Printing. 
Money: Its Nature, History, &c. 
Venice, Past and Present. 
The Inquisition of Spain. 
Life of Alexander the Great. 
Australia and its Settlements. Part I. 
“ “ “ oe IL. 
Successful Men. 
Cowper’s Task. 
Paris. 
Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-8CHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cugstut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 599 Broapway, New York. 
No. 141 WAsHINGTON Street, Boston. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Superintendents, teachers or others, who will send us 

stamps to pre-pay the postage, at the rate of one cent 
per copy, will receive by return mail, a package, not ex- 
ceeding twenty five, of specimen copies of the SuNDAY 
ScHoot Times for gratuitous distribution among the 
teachers of their Sunday-schools, Address 

PROPRIETORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 

148 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“THE SOLDIER’S FRIEND.” 


“THe Soupier’s Friend,” a little volume of 122 pages, 
32mo., has been prepared by the Rev. John W. Dulles, 
to meet the wants of our 


THOUSANDS OF VOLUNTEERS, 


In its size and flexible binding it is adapted to the 
pocket. It contains bt one brief religious readings 
original thirty-one selected psalms, thirty-one hymns, 
¢ Ten Commandments, Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
few other prayers. The hymns may serve for social 
meetings among the soldiers. 

Price fifteen cents; twelve dollars per hundred. Ten 
dollars will supply a company of eighty men. A copy 
sent post-paid for fifteen cents. 

Address CHARLES 8. LUTHER, 
mayl8-tf 1334 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


BELLS. 
CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FOR CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, 
FIRE ALARMS, 
FACTORIES, &c., & 


These bells have now an established reputation, some 
thousands of them having been sold in this country and 
in Europe during the past five years 

This material possesses t strength and elasticity, 
and the bells made from it are found to be unsurpassed 
in beauty of tone, combining sweetness with power in 
remarkable degree. 

In their cost there is an average saving of forty per 
cent., as compared with that of other first class bells. 

Fach Be!l is warrauted for one year, and if it should 
break after that time, half price will be allowed in ex 
change for 4 new bell. During an experience of several 
years, they have been found proof against the severest 

its of Canada and Russia. 

CHIMES of any dimensions cast to order with great 





accuracy. 
For Prices, Terms, and Circulars, with Testimonials, 
address NAYLOR & C©O., 

99 Joun street, New York. } 520 Commence sTREFT, 
80 Srate sTRERT, Boston. PHILADBLPHIA. 
ap 6-3m 


THEOLOGICAL, SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BIBLE AND TRACT DEPOSITORY. 


Besides the stock kept for man: it in the re- 
spective Depositories of the A ekIOA SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION and AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
the subscriber has added a select stock of Miscellaneous, 
Theological, and Sabbath-School Books issued by private 
publishers “and the Paiosticn fete ¢ “h 
PRESBYTERIA 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 
PROTRST SMT EPISCOPAL, 


PTIST, 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
METHUDIST EPISCOPAL SOUTH, 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
LUTHERAN, 





and other Ev: li which are sold at 
publishers’ prices. 
Schools sending. alist of books on hand can have selec- 
tions made for them to any amount. Address 
J.W. McINTYRE, No. 9 South Fifth street, 
apl3-tf 8T. LOUIS, Mo. 








CORRESPONDENOE 


or 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Communications relating to the Publications of the 
pepe aod ,and o Editorial Department generally, should 
reseed 


“VREDBRION A. PACKARD, Editor, 

No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing orders for Books or Periodicals, or 
ee o> the —— transactions of the Society, 


should 
ALEXANDER KIRKPATRIOK, 
Superintendent of Depositorice, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing money, whether intended for the 
Missionary or the Business ent, should be ad- 
LEVI KNOWL 


to 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Union, 
No. I nut Philadel; 








treet, 
Or they may be left at either of the Society’s Gocbabe 





They may be sent to Communications relating in any way to the Missionary 
LEVI KNOWLES, T 4 D t should a ad the Secretary of 
1122 Chestnut 8 Philadel Missions, M. 


WURTS, 
No. via Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ann eERneeceneeetened 
PENN MUTOAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
All the Profits Divided Among the Insured. 


Insure lives for short terms or for the whole term of 
life; grant annuities and endowments; purchase life in- 

terests in real estate, and make ali contract depending 
on the contingencies of life. 

ey act as executors, i 
tees and guardians. 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, January 1, 1961. 





rators, aaei, 
’ & 


trus- 


Mortgages, ground rents, real estate, $322,981 9T 
United States stocks, Treasury notes. loans i, 

of State of Pennsylvania, city of Philadel- 
phia, &c., 268,795 84 
Premium notes, loans on collaterals, &., 287,694 69 

Pennsylvania, North Pennsylvania Rail- 
is, and county six per cent. bonds, 105,802 50 
Bank, insurance, railroad, canal stocks, &c., 97.647 49 
Cash on hand, agents’ balances, &c., &€., 38,206 14 
$1,071,128 02 


DANIEL L, MILLER, President. 
SAML. ©. STOKES, Vice Pros’t. 
Secretary. nov2t-ly 


Joun W. Hornor, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


94 BROADWAY. 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, Agent, 
400 WALNUT STREBT, PHILA. 


The business of this Company is conducted on the 
mutual principle, in the strictest sense of the term—the 
entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being 
equitably divided among the assured. 


Receipts for the year ending 31st January, 1861, 
$1,689,575 75. 


Assets Over Seven and a Quarter Millions 


Dollars, 
Cash on hand and in Bank, $120,050 39 


Bonds and Mortgages, 6,421,879 12 
United States Stocks, 387,232 50 
Real Estate, 40,239 13 








Due from Agents, 20,455 60 
$6,989,856 74 
Add Interest accrued, but not yet due, 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) 135,000 00 
Premiumsin course of transmission, 33,182 38 
Gross Assets, February 1, 1861, $7,237,989 12 





Rates <a lower, and profits greater than in 
most other Companies. 
Tae Proportion or Casa Assets to the amount at 
risk is greater than that of any other Life Insurance 
Cc mpany in the United States 
Pamphlets and every requisite information will be 
furnished free of expense on application, by letter or 
send to 
ve, RATCHFORD STARR, Agent, 

400 Wainut Street, Philaieiphia, 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO., 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 

Southeast Corner of Walnui and Fourth Ste. 
PHILADELPBIA. 

Authorized Capital, $500,000—Paid-up Capital, $250,00) 

Policies of Life Insurance issued at the asual mutual 
rates of other ggpd Companies—with profits to the assur- 
ed—(last bonu@fJanuary, 1861, being 43 per cent. of all 
premiums received on mutual policies,) or at joint stock 
rates, 20 per cent. less than above. 

a penn rates the lowest in the world. 

This Company has FIRST MORTGAGES, REAL 
ESTATE, GHot ND MENTS. and other first class in.vest- 
ments, as well as the CAPITAL STOOK, for the security 
of those doing business in this well established Company 
ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President 
SAML. WORK, Vice President. 

TRUSTEES 
J. Edgar Thoma: om, K.H.Townsend.M D 


John C. Farr, 
Jno.A' h, Jr., Sami. T. Bodine, Nugent, 
John Aikman, Jonas Bowman, Alb. C. Roberts, 
Wm. J. Howard, H. . Eldridge. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Treasurer. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Secretary feb Oly 





AETNA LIFE (INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


KE. A. BULKELRY, President 
SIMEON L. LOOMIS, Vice President. 
T. oh ——s Secrétary. 
hi for may be made to the office at 
Hatlord, or apt of its — in the principal tuwaa 
throughout the United Sta jan’-ly 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


OFFICE NOS. 4 AND 5 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
North Side of Walnut. Street, between Third and 
Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


INCORPORATED IN 1794. 
. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $200,000, 
All of which is paid in and securely invested 
Properties of the Company, February, 1, 1861. 
CASH VALUE, $507,094.61. 


Marine, Inland Transportation, 
AND 
FIRE INSURANOE. 


DIRECTORS, 


Henry D. Saxrrerp, |Samogy Grant, Jr., 
Topias WAGNER, 
Tuomas B. Warrson, 
Henry G. Freeman, 
CHARLES 8. Lewis, 
Gronesr OC. Carson. 


Wri 8. Smita, 
Joun B. Bupp, 
Wu. R. Warts, 
Gronce H. Stuart, 
HENRY D. SHERRERD, President. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Secretary. mar2-ly 


BOOKS OF GREAT VALUE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. Anentirely new edition of 
a work already well known in this country and 
abroad. Printed uniformly with “The Teacher Teach- 
ing.” 443 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

“Tt is one of the best books that has appeared on the 
subject. We are sorry that it is still so little known in 
this country, and shall be glad if this notice draws atten- 
tion to ite merits. Possessing equal interest with Todd’s 
work, it embraces a wider range of Fel ay and discusses 
them’ with more minuteness.”— Scottish Sabbath-School 
Teachers’ Magazine. 

THE TEACHER TEACHING; or, the Principles of the 
“Teacher Taught” reduced to practice. By the same 
author. 372 pages, 12m»., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

“ A new era would dawn mn the juvenile werd, 
— two books could be rahe and diges' by all 4 
have to do, or ought . have to do, with their religious 
instruction —Purish Visitor. 


bie | ROCK. With an introduction by the Rev. Henry 
Board: 364 12mo., cloth. Price 








» D. D. + 
1 cents, In this volume the true ends of life, the na- 
ture of real religion, and the reasonableness of its 
a with the perplexities and dangers, the duties 
Vy rivileges of the believer, are coneitare4 in a way 
whic cannot fail to impress the candid min 


Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 CuestNut STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
699 Broapway, New Yorx. 
141 WasHINGTON Steer, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNA. 


BY ©. COLLINS, Jr. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS, TUNES, AND CHORUSES 
FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Of every Christian denomination in all of the land. 
The none are strictly evangelical, aud man: of them 
. The work also contains a variety of set pieces 
for Ractvereecy, Festival occasions, heb poe Qepcerte, 

etc. We have no doubt that many of t! 
corresponding choruses will, in ey tim e, become 
general favorites. The “ Hosanna ia worthy the atten- 
tioa of Sabbath-sc! handsomely printed, and very 
low in price. 
Specimen copies, paper cuvers, sent by mail, upon the 
recei y ts in tage stamps; or bound in 
* gs oon nandsome cloth, 30 ce 


25 cents; in 30 cents. te; pod $20 
, in covers; bound, $16; 
hendeed, = Plot and 


aw. TT Publisher, 
mayl8-6m No. 66 North FOURTH Street, Phila’da. 
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YOUTHS DEPARTMENT. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


The Little Girl and the Grave-Digger. 
T is not often that very young children are 

called to give a reason of the faith that is 
in them, and to bring the power of that faith 
face to face with the unbelief of those who do 
not love God; yet children can be faithful 
servants of the living God, and the earnest 
ness of their faithfulness can bring # severe 
rebuke upon that unbelief. 

The following true story is a proof of it: 

Many years ago, and long before any of my 
young readers were born, 4 little girl was 
gent from her home in Geneva, to spend a 
few weeks at the house of a clergyman, who 
resided ina very pretty village, half hidden 
amid the sombre pines of the Jura mountains. 
Any child would have been delighted with 
the pleasure of such a trip, and my little 
friend was as happy as a bird when she found 
herself on the steamer, and actually looking 
at the glorious scenery that unfolded around 
her on all sides. There was the great king 
of the Alps, the Mont Blanc, with his dazzling 
erown of eternal snow, and at his feet, there 
were the soft, undulating, wooded mountains 
which encircle Geneva; while beyond, the 
graceful hills of the Canton de Vaud framed 
the beautiful lake in a wreath of verdure. 

But all this lovely picture was not the only 
cause of Hattie’s happiness. She longed to 
reach her friend’s house, and to make the ac- 
quaintance of the villagers, for she was going 
among them with the hope and the intention 
of doing a little good, such good as a little 
child can accomplish. Before leaving home, 
her kind father had given her a package of 
tracts, telling her, ‘‘ Here, Hattie, put this in 
your trunk, and don’t forget to ask the bless- 
ing of God upon every one of them that you 
give away ;” and a thousand different plans 
had already crossed her mind about the best 
way to dispose of them. 

With her little head thus full, and with her 
heart light and cheerful, Hattie reached the 
parsonage, and before many hours she felt 
quite at home there. The view from her 
room was lovely. It extended over the lake 
and the surrounding meadows. Close to the 
house was a garden filled with flowers, and 
right behind the garden stood the old, pic- 
turesque parish church, all overgrown with 
ivy, for it had overshadowed many a genera- 
tion already. 

One morning Hattie was awakened very 
early. The birds had but just began their 
sweet matins, and the dew hung still heavy 
upon the grass, when she stole out of the 
house and walked into the garden. She had 
not been there very long when she heard 
voices close to her, and a sound which she 
could not understand. Then she looked over 
the little wall which separated the garden 
from the church-yard, and she saw two men, 
who were busy digging up the hard sod. 
Hattie had never found herself alone so near 
agrave. She never had seen one made. Her 
childish curiosity was excited, and pass- 
ing through the wicket gate, she came to the 
place where the men were busy, and she look- 
ed, and looked at them in silence. 

Ta old Europe, where ground is precious, 
they have not the same beautiful custom as 
in America, of laying out spacious cemete- 
ries. Therefore the dead are packed, genera- 
tion after generation. Each teath year, a 
body may be dispossessed of its resting place. 
Hence itis no uncommon thing for human 
bones to be crushed through by the grave- 
digger. While Hattie was looking on, the 
sexton, an old man, gave a harder blow with 
his pick and brought to the surface a skull. 
Then, pushing it aside with his foot, he sneer- 
ingly said to his companion: 

“To think that this will live again! Non- 
sense! It never will; for when a man is dead, 
he is all dead.” 

And these words were followed by the most 
irreverent remarks, which proved but too well 
how deep was the darkness of unbelief in 
which his own soul was plunged. 

Little Hattie shivered from head to foot. It 
was not the sight of that hideous ekull that 
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mother. And it must be for just such a rea- 
son as that we can ever know that we love 
Jesus. 

Do you do all you can to please him? Do 
you love to be kind, gentle, and obedient? 
Do you love to pray, to forgive, and to be 
generous to every one? Now if the little 
girl had obeyed her mother only because she 
must do it or be punished, she could not be 
sure there was such a precious love in her 
heart. But when she pleased the kind mother 
because she wished to do it, there was the 
sweet proof that she really loved. It is just 
so in obeying Christ. You do not love him 
unless your heart chooses, above all things, 
to please him in whatever you may do. 

EK. L. E. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
Who practiced towards Jacob great deceit ? 
Near to what town did Israel meet defeat ? 
Who fell a prey to cruel Joab’s rage? 
Against what king did Shishak battle wage? 
Whose anxious fears did Artaxerxes quell ? 
Aod who to injars Paul did falsehoods tell? 
Who suffered on the rock that bore his name? 
What woman brought on Israel sin and shame? 
Which did the Nethinims their city call? 
Of whom did Jesus say, ‘She gave her all?” 
Who after Aaron did the priesthood fill? 
What animal did Samson meet and kill? 
What city was destroyed through rage and spite? 
And one called Dau rebuilt upon its site ? 


From the above initials you may learn 

A prophet’s admonition to discern ; 

Seek heavenly strength and wisdom by the way, 
To guide you on to everlasting day. 





THE enigma in No. 17 was answered by Allina G. 
Burnham, Mary Ann Mears, Mary J. Goodhue, Cla- 
rissa Burnham, Mary L. Knowlton, Katie Barnham, 
Amanda Burubam, E. A. H. Burnham, H. E. Choate, 
David L. Story. David Burnham, Lucy E. Burnham, Mary 
KE. Burnham, and Lydia M. Gage, all of Essex, Mass. 





Qurrent Hvents. 





Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 27th of 
May. 

An important and successful movement during 
the past week, has put the government in posses- 
sion of Arlington Heights, opposite the city of 
Georgetown and commanding the Federal capital, 
and also of the city of Alexandria, on the Poto- 
mac, eight miles below Washington. The latter 
point was occupied by the Federal troops early on 
the morning of the 24th of May. A sad event 
connected with this otherwise successful move- 
ment, was the death of a beloved and gallant 
young officer, Col. E. E. Ellsworth of the New 
York Fire Zouaves. He was shot by Mr. J. W. 
Jackson, proprietor of the Marshail House, Alex- 
andria, while taking down the Confederate flag 
from that building. 

On the 18th of May a battery at Sewall’s Point 
Virginia, which threatened to interfere with the 
blockade of James river, was attacked, and seve- 
ral of its cannon were dismounted by two United 
States war vessels. This point is attracting con- 
siderable attention in the present position of af- 
fairs which locks towards a speedy attack upon 
Norfolk by troops from Fortress Monroe, under 
General Butler. 

The government, having cause to suspect that 
unknown persons in the North were acting traitor- 
ously, determined to seize all the telegraphic 
despatches which had been accumulating in the 
offices for the past year. Secret orders were sent 
to the United States marshals in the several cities 
to make the seizure at the same hour, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon of May 20. The orders were 

fully ted, and an i number of 
despatches was seized. Those in New York city 
alone amounted to 255,000. Officers are to ex- 
amine and sort the messages. All private des- 
patches are to be held sacred. 

On the 26th of May the United States Post- 
master General issued the following order: “All 
the postal service in the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas will be suspended from and after the 31st 
inst. Letters for offices temporarily closed by 
this order will be forwarded to the Dead Letter 
Office, except those for Western Virginia, which 
will be sent to Wheeling.” 

The Kentucky Legislature adjourned sine die 
on the 24th of May, after passing an act requir- 
ing the State Guard to take the oath to support 
the constitution of the United States. 

The Massachusetts Legislature adjourned on 
the 23d of May. 








made her feel so terrified. It was the man- 
ner in which that man had just trifled with 
God’s own revelation that the soul shall not 
die. She felt as is something which she had 
been taught to love and carefully to treasure 
in her heart, had been roughly trampled upon. 
But what she most felt, was the dishonor that 
had been thrown upon God’s word, and sum- 
moning up all her courage, she addressed the 
speaker, and said: “Oh, do not say that! Do 
not laugh at those bones. They shall live 
again; for God says so in his Holy Book. 
Yes, this skull that you have kicked shall 
hear again the voice of God. Jesus has said: 
‘I am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.’ ” 

Hattie said no more; but as she slowly 
turned round the old church, she prayed in 
her heart that the poor man who had shown 
80 great an igoorance, might be taught, as 
she had been herself, to know of the Saviour, 
and to believe his words of peace. And when 
she was home, she looked all over her tracts, 
and taking one which she thought would be 
appropriate to the wants of the grave-digger, 
she carried it to him. 

The following day, at sunset, the newly- 
made grave was closed over the remains of 
Some poor weary pilgrim, and the grave dig- 
ger, who was present, heard for the second 
time, the blessed words which then were pro- 
nounced by the clergyman: ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

Children, never lose the opportunity of let- 
ting the world know that Jesus is your Sa- 
viour, and his Holy Word the fountain of 
life, whence your soul draws its eternal hope. 
LEnTo. 





For the 8unday-choo! Times. 
THE PROOF OF LOVE. 
VERY little girl suid to her mother one 
day, 
“ Mamma, I love you.” 
The mother was busy, and did not answer, 
and so she repeated her words, 
“ Mamma, I love you.” 
Still the mother made but slight reply, and 
little Ella said again, very earnestly, 
“ Mamma, I do love you!” 
“ But why do you think so, my child?” said 
the mother. 
“ Because,” said Ella, ‘I love to do all I 
can to please you.” 
That was a very true and a very sweet rea- 
son why the child might think she loved her 


The election in Virginia for the ratification of 
the secession ordinance was held on the 23d of 
May. In Eastern Virginia the voting was limited, 
but all on one side. The election returns from 18 
of the western counties show a Union vote of over 
11,500. 

A Union State convention for Maryland met in 
Baltimore on the 23d of May. A series of strong 
Union resolutions was adopted, pledging the 
State to the support of the government in the ex. 
ercise of its constitutional functions. There were 
but two dissenting voices to these resolutions. 
The four Maryland regiments offered to the Fede- 
ral government, with the restrietion that they 
should be used simply for the defence of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were not accepted by the Se- 
cretary of War. 

The Confederate Congress adjourned on the 
21st of May to meet at Richmond on the 20th of 
July. 

Governor Ellis,of North Carolina,has telegraphed 
to Montgomery that his State, met in convention, 
had passed an act of by an 
vote, 

In Missouri, an agreement had been made be 
tween General Harney, of the United States army, 
and General Price, commander of the State troops. 
By its terms the State forces are to be immpe- 
diately disbanded, freedom of speech and protec- 
tion of persons and property are guarantied, and 
the United States forces are to be used to this end 
whenever called upon by the civil authorities. 








Forrign SumMARY.—Liverpool dates to the 
15th of May. 

Great Britain.—The American crisis con- 
tinued to be the leading topic of discussion. 

Gulf of Mexico war risks are not taken at 
Lleyd’s, or on Change. A large quantity of war 
material was refused as freight for the Persia. 

A proclamation has been issued by the British 
Government relative to affairs in the United 
States, warning British subjects against engaging 
in the Amerivan war, and every one doing so, 
will be held responsible for his own acts, as the 
protection of government will nct be extended to 
him. 

The Cotton-growing Company of Jamaica had 
determined to plant several thousand sores forth 
with, so that the crops may be delivered in Man- 
chester before the end of the year. 

The Duke of Bedford is dead. 

France.—A small squadron is to be sent into 
the American waters by the French Government 
for the protection of French interests. 

Tt was stated that American agents had reach- 
ed France to purchase arms and military equip- 
ments. 

The Commissioners from the Southern Confe- 
deracy had an interview with M. Thonvenel, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the 13th of May. 





It is asserted that the effective force of the 


French army is 75,000 men in excess of the num- 
ber mentioned in the Budget. 

High Mass was celebrated at the chapel of St. 
Roch, in Paris, on the 8th of May, for the War- 
saw victims. The congregation were attired in 
mourning and were quite numerous. 

Iraty.—There is no intelligence of much im- 
portance from Italy. The Turin Opinione calls 
on the Emperor Napoleon to recognize officially 
the new kingdom of Italy. 

Spain.—Spain has ordered six screw war fri- 
gates of the first class. 

The government has not yet entered into ar- 
rangements for the government of St. Domingo, 
but it is announced that slavery will not be intro- 
duced. 

Austria AND Hunegary.—The excitement in 
Hungary is still great, there being symptoms of 
an insur The it t was much in- 
creased by the announcement in the Lower House 
of the death of Count Teleki. It was rumored at 
first that he had been assassinated. The subject 
is under examinatioa. 

Russia AnD Potanp.—A religious insurrection 
broke out in Kazan, Russia, in which seventy 
peasants were shot. 

An extraordinary sitting of the Council of 
State had been held at Warsaw for several days, 
on account of some peasants having refused to 
perform the labor required of them. Later news 
announces that in some districts the peasants 
were less refractory. 

Cuina.—Utau, Kinghankoo and Howkining 
are the three trading ports selected by the treaty. 
An edict is published increasing the establishment 
of the Board for Foreign Affairs in Pekin. 








Miscellaneous. 





Tuer Britisn Arnmy.—Last year the number of 
soldiers of all kinds in the service of Queen Vic- 
toria was 228,854. This year there will be 
212,773, or about 16,000 less than iu 1860. The 
reduction takes place in the East India service 
alone; the other branch remaining substantially 
as before. An embodied militia for home service, 
amounting to 15,900 men, will no longer be re- 
tained on anactive footing. The regular force to 
be retained in the British islands this year will be 
about 146,000. 

A New York paper says that Messrs. R. Ste- 
phenson & Co, are about sending out tothe Pasha 
of Egypt a workshop on wheels, embracing a 
lathe, a drilling press, a saw- mill, a portable fur- 
nace with fan-blast, a steam-hammer, and a 
grindstone. The motive power is supplied by 
two portable engines of twelve horse power each, 
and they work driving-wheels as well as these 
machines. 

Tue Connecticut State prison is the enly insti- 
tution of the kind in the country which is main- 
tained at a profit. Since it was first occupied 
in 1827, it has paid $7,000 to the counties of the 
State for the erection of county jails, on the im- 
proved penitentiary system, and $7,000 to the 
school districts of the State for school apparatus. 
No convict has ever escaped from the prison. 

Paris pays liberally for the position the impe- 
rial city ocoupies in the centre of the artistic 
world. The funds appropriated by government 
in the estimates for the year 1861 in aid of art, 
literature, and science, amount to 6,500,000 
francs. The sum of 51,000,000 of francs has 
been expended on the paintings, sculpture, and 
architecture of the new part of the Louvre. 

In building the great bridge just completed 
across the Rhine at Kehl it was necessary to use 
diving bells to lay the foundations of the piers. 
A large number of the workmen have been at- 
tacked with affections of the ear, and several have 
heey made permanently deaf by their long-con- 
tinued labor under a pressure of two or three 
atmospheres. 

One of the largest printing establishments in 
London is that of Clowes & Sons. About four 
hundred hands are employed there, and some 
idea of the extent of the establishment may be 
inferred from the fact that the proprietors have a 
type foundry upon their own premises, for casting 
type excl ly for th 8. 

Eneuise Progress in Ong Century.—In 1740 





New Fire Ataru.—An instrument has just 
been introduced in London which promises to be 
of great value in warehouses, docks, vessels, and 
public establishments generally, as well as in 
private houses. It consists simply of an air- 
tight cylinder with an india-rubber top, which, in 
proportion as the fined air b heated, 
expands, and presses a spring, which, at any given 
elevation of temperature, will set free a common 
alarm, or fire a pistol or cannon, It is likewise 
capable of being adapted to furnaces, conserva- 
tories, and every place where exact ventilation is 
requisite, since the spring, instead of sounding an 
alarm, can be made to act upon an aperture for 
admitting air. 

Detection or Foreery.—A complete preven- 
vention of forgery, by effacing any figure or word 
in commercial or bank paper, has been discover- 
ed. It is effected by steeping the paper, at the 
time of its manufacture, for a few seconds in a 
water solution of gallic acid. It is dried, and 
then fit for use. If any attempt is made to efface 
what is written or printed upon it by the usual 
means of chloride of potash, a black circle ap- 
pears around the writing, which cannot be re- 
moved, and so exposes the fraud. 

Oxyp of chromium, when reduced to fine 
powder, is one of the best reducing and polishing 
substances for metals known: it is superior to the 
finest emery for polishing steel. So effective is it 
that the best iridium-pointed gold pens become 
useless when used for writing signatures for a few 
hours over the green chrome ink that is some- 
times printed on bank bills. 

A BILL is before the English Parliament to re- 
gulate the use of locomotives on common roads. 
It provides for tolls, limits the weight of loco- 
motives, compels them to consume their own 
smoke, requires two persons in charge, and limits 
the speed. No locomotive is to be used in Lon- 
don more than seven feet wide, or with wheels 
more than six inches wide. 

Ir is stated, on good authority, that experience 
proves the narrew guage railways to be decidedly 
superior to the broad guage. The power to work 
the former is less, the broad guage roads requir- 
ing engines and carriages of excessive weight; 
whilst the narrow guage affords sufficient space 
for the heaviest engines. 

Tar Wonpers ReveALeD BY THE Microscops. 
—The microscope discovers to us that the mould 
on bread, and other provisions, in damp, warm 
weather, is a dense forest in miniature, and has its 
regular trees, and trunks, and branches, with 
their buds, and leaves, and flowers, and fruit. 

Soin copper tubes are now drawn from hol- 
low cylindrical ingots, which are cast in iron 
moulds revolving some 2,000 times a minute. 
The centrifugal force thus gained causes the cop- 
per to assume a much more solid state than when 
it is cast in the ordinary way. 








Literary. 





Chambers’s Enclypeedia has the following. The 
word “book” is from the Anglo-Saxon boc, and 
with some modifications of spelling, is common to 
all the Teutonic and Scandinavian languages 
(Ger. buch ; Dutch, boek.) It is believed to be 
derived from the same root as beech, the earliest 
writing amongst those nations having been 
executed on the inner bark of the beech tree, or 
perhaps carved en beech boards. The Greek 
word for a book, biblos, or more commonly, bibii- 
on, is derived from the Egyptian appellation for 
the plant papyrus. The Latin word liter, a book, 
is derived from the name of the celluJar tissue of 
the papyrus, instead of the plant itself. By the 
Greeks, acollection of books was called bibliotheca, 
and by the Romans, librwria ; hence the French 
term bibliotheque, and the English word library ; 
hence, also, the librarii, or book-writers, gnd 
bibliopole, booksellers, of the Romans. Pro- 
perly prepared in long strips, the papyrus was 
wound round small cylinders, or rollers, which in 
Latin were styled volumina ; hence the English 
word volume, literally, a roll. As the papy- 
rus has also given the term psper to the 
moderns, it has played an important part 
in the naming of what concerns books. Be- 
sides papyrus, however, the ancients used 





the total number of British subjects, including 
those of all their dependencies, did not exceed 
13,000,000. In 1840, it was upwards of 152,000,- 
000, which is more than a sixth portion of the 
human race—considerably more than the popu- 
lation of the ancient Roman empire. 

A sineuuar plant, the Drosera, has just come 
to notice. It kills instantly all the flies that settle 
on it, and is so exceedingly sensitive that the 
hairs with which it is furnished will converge on 
the application of one six-thousandth of a grain 
of ammonia, while a single hair is affected by 
one 64-thousandth, 

Tue French government has bored 50 artesian 





wells in the Province of Constantine, in Algeria, 
at an expense of only $600 each. These wells 
yield some 90,000 gallons of water per minute, 
and will go far to render the country a desirable 
dwelling place. 

On raising portions of the Atlantic telegraph 
cable in Trinity Bay, the iron wires were found 
partially coated in many places with copper, sup- 
posed to have come from veins of copper known 
to exist under water off the Newfoundland coast. 

Neary 100 American ships are engaged in 
the whale fishery in the Indian ocean, besides 
Dutch and French ships. English whalers have 

pletely abandoned the Indian ocean to the 
Americans, the French, and the Dutch. 

Tus Belgian government has followed the ex- 
ample of the United States in the use of nickel in 
small coins. The Belgian pieces are to be of the 
value of 1, 2, and 4 cents, and will contain at 
least 25 per cent. of nickel. 

Ir is stated that during the terrible massacres 
in Syria, 28 schools were destroyed, 560 churches 
were torn down, 42 convents were burned, 360 
villages were destroyed, and 9 religious establish- 
ments belonging to Europeans. 

An Australian tree, the Collistemon Salignus, 
is said to furnish wood equal to box, tor engraving 
purposes; a recent number of the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Victoria containa a wood cut 
executed on this wood. 

In London there were 1,056 fires during the 
year 1860. While 232 of these are known to have 
been caused by the use of candles, only 98 were 
attributed to gas. 

Tus steam power of Great Britain in ships, 
lecometives, and factories, is at no 
less than 10,000,000 horses, or about one hundred 
millions ot men. 

Tue largest gasometer in the world is in Lon- 
don, at Hackney; it holds 2,500,000 feet. The 
next largest is in Philadelphia, holding 1,800,000 
feet. 
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Scientific. 


Tue London Chemical News announces a dis- 
covery by which the new colors mauve and Ma- 
genta are printed not only with superior bloom 
and lustre to anything before seen, but also in 
colors which stand boiling, soap, and hard rub- 
bing. 

M. Tesrewin, in a little work published in 
Paris, attempts to show that the formation of the 
photographic image is a physical and not a 
chemical effect. He considers the “electric po- 
larity” to be the exciting cause. 

In Paris, a large hine-making 
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ment is being constructed, in which electricity 
will be the only power employed. 





parchment and other materials for the fabri- 
cation of their books; and when, by the capture 
of Bgypt by the Arabs, in the 7th century, the 
papyrus plant could no longer be procured, parch- 
ment was the material generally employed. 

d’s Magazine has i d its circu- 
lation five hundred copies the past year. Mac- 
millan’s Magazine bids fair to become the most 
popular monthly periodical in England. The 
present circulation of the Cornhill Magazine is 
reported to be upwards of seventy thousand copies 
per month. 

Tux two daughters of Mr. James De Foe, 
great-grandson of the author of “ Robinson Cru- 
foe,” have each been presented with one hundred 
pounds by Lord Palmerston, out of the Queen’s 
Bounty Fund. 

Isaac TAYLOR contributes an article to the last 
number of the North British Review, on the 
“Present Movement in the Church of England, 
its Nature, Tendencies, and Issues.” 

Tue original autograph of the whole of the 
fifth and last volume of Macaulay’s “‘ History of 
England,” has been deposited in the manuscript 
department of the British Museum. 

“My country, ’tis of thee,” “Yes, my native 
land, I love thee,” and several other exquisite 
lyrics, were written by a Baptist clergyman re- 
siding in Newton, Massachusetts. 

It is reported that ex-President Martin Van 
Buren has nearly completed bis “ Life and Times,” 
on which work he has for some time past been 
engaged. 

Accounts from England state that the circula- 
tion of the London Times is increasing, but that 
it is not the power in the nation it once was. 

Ir is stated that the King of Bavaria has given 
5,000 florins towards the publication of a His- 
tory of Science in Germany. 

A HANDSOME monument is to be erected in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, to the historian Hal- 
lam. 
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Books. 


Dest Ann GRACB IN THE Doctrine oF A 
Future Strate. By ©. F. Hudson. Rudd & 
Carleton, New York, 490 pp., 12mo. To get a 
clear idea of the theory which Mr. Hudson here 
defends, one must begin with the notion of the 
human soul, or perhaps further back even than 
that, namely, with the notion of creation itself. 
When God creates a soul, or anything else, does 
he impress upon it or impart to it in any way a 
gelf-continuing power, as by winding up a watch 
we cause it for a time to continue in motion? 
What we mean by annihilation will depend upon 
our solution of this questi Mr. Hudson con- 
tends that God’s direct power is as necessary every 
moment to continue in being whatever he has 
created, as it is for the original creating act. An- 
nihilation, then, according to this theory, is not 
a positive act, not a destruction, in the ordinary 
sense of that term. When God no longer puts 
forth his active power to keep a thing in being, it 
coases to be. No exertion of force is required oa 
the part of God to put a thing out of being, any 
more than force would be required to keep a thing 
from coming into being, which has not yet been 
created. Annihilation, in other words, does not 
require or imply an exertion of Divine force. 
Divine force is exerted only in creating, and 








in keeping in being what it has created, and 
nothing created does thus continue in being ex- 
cept by the direct continued exercise of the Divine 
power. According to this theory the soul has in 
itself no native, inherentimmortality. If it shall 
continue forever, it is simply because the Creator 
through all the ages will continue to exert his 
power to uphold it in being. This is the true 
starting point of the “annihilationists.” They 
maintain that God has promised to believers “eter- 
nal life,” or a continued, immortal existence, and 
that he has not promised tmmortality, not even a 
baleful immortality, to the wicked, but, on the con- 
trary, has threatened them with “death,” which 
they say means the opposite of life, that is, ceasing 
to live. This “death” is a debt, a deserved “wages” 
of sin. But the immortal life which Christ has pur- 
chased for us is a “ grace,” a free gift, a priceless, 
unspeakable boon, which we should strive to our 
utmost to gain for ourselves and to extend to others. 
According to this doctrine, the finally lost have 
not an immortality of woe. Their only pun- 
ishment, after the final judgment, consists in their 
failing to obtain the glorious inheritance of a life 
of immortal blessedness. This theory is thought 
by its advocates to relieve theology of the so call 
ed appalling consequences of the opposite doctrine, 
especially in regard to the destiny of the heathen 
nations. 

Mr. Hudson quotes, among passages from seve- 
ral authors, the following from the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, to show that the opposite doctrine is felt 
to be encumbered with difficulties. The extract 
is from Mr. Barnes’s “ Practical Sermons :” 


“ That the immortal mind should be allowed to 
jeopard its infinite welfare, and that trifles should 
be allowed to draw it away from God, and vir- 
tue, and heaven ; that any should suffer for ever, 
—lingering on in hopeless despair, and rolling 
amidst infinite torments without the possibility 
of alleviation, and without end; than since God 
can save men, and will save a part, he has not 
purposed to save a//; that, on the supposition 


that the atonement is ample, and that the blood | 


of Christ can cleanse from all and every sin, it is 
not in fact applied to all; that, in a word, a God 
who claims to be worthy of the confidence of the 
universe, and to be a being of infinite benevo- 
lence, should make such a world as this, 
sinners and sufferers; and that when an atone- 
ment had been made, he did not save ali the race, 
and put an end to sin and woe for ever—these, 
and kindred difficulties, meet the mind when we 
think on this great subject; and they meet us 
when we endeavor to urge our fellow-sinners to 
be reconciled to God, and to put confidence in 
him. These are rea’, not imaginary difficulties, 
They are probably felt by every mind that has 
ever reflected on the subject; and they are unex- 
plained, unmitigated, ved. I confess, for 
one, that I feel them, and feel them more sensibly 
and powerfully the more I look at them, and the 
longer I live. Ido not understand these facts; 
and I make no advances towards understanding 
them. I do not know that I have a ray of light 





Jenxkine’s Vest Pocket Lexicon. By Jabez 
Jenkins. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
563 pp., 64mo. This ie a very peculiar and 
really very useful work. A complete dictionary 
must of course contain a// the words in the lan- 
guage, and such a dictionary everybody needs. 
But everybody also knows that three-fourths of the 
words in the language are such as from their com- 
monness and familiarity he will not have to look 
for in the dictionary once in a lifetime. Yet there 
are many other words, the spelling and the mean- 
ing of which require a reference to a dictionary 
almost every hour in the day. Among these 
may be named scientific terms, technical words, 
words from foreign languages only half do- 
mesticated in the English, the names of foreign 
moneys, weights, and measures, &c. Mr. Jen- 
kins has had the happy thought to form a dic- 
tionary of alleccept familiar words. By “omitting 
what every body knows, and including what 
everybody wants to know and cannot readily 
find,” and by a most extraordinary skill in con- 
densation, (both intellectual and hanical,) he 
and his printer have contrived to make a book 
which one can literally and conveniently carry in 
the vest pocket, and which in perhaps four out of 
five cases that may practically occur, will answer 
all the purposes of the “ Webster Unabridged,” at 
a price almost nominal. 

Leonard Scotr & Co.’s REPUBLICATIONS. 
Promptly and regularly as the advance of the 
seasons, Leonard Scott & Co., 54 Gold street, New 
York, continue their most convenient and cheap 
reprints of the great organs of British opinion. 
Through some oversight, not the fault of the pub- 
lishers, the last few numbers did not reach us at 
the time of publication, but come to us now allina 
batch. We have here the April numbers of Black- 
wood, the London Quarterly, the Westminster and 
the Edinburgh. We take the opportunity, therefore, 
of repeating what we have often said before, that we 
regard these publications, with the exception of 
the Westminster, as exceedingly valuable, and the 
form and style in which they are brought out are 
| entirely acceptable. The terms, too, are mode- 
' rate. Price of each, $3 a year. Price of Black- 

wood and any one of the four reviews, $5. All 
| four reviews and Blackwood, $10. The contents 








full of | of the numbers before us are as follows: 


Buiackwoop.—Spontaneous Combustion, Italy, 
Awericanisms, Life in Central Africa, The World 
| of Weimer, Norman Sinclair, Part XV., General 
| Patrick Gordon, The Punjab in 1887. 
| Westminster.—Kingsley on the Study of His- 
| tory, The Sicilian Revolution, Voltaire’s Romances 
' and their Moral, The Universities and Scientific 
| Education, Early Intercourse of England and 
Germany, The Cotton Manufacture, Maine on 
Ancient Law, Eton, Austria and her Reforms, 
Contemporary Literature. 
{ Lonpox.—The Pearls and Mock Pearls of His- 
| tory, Euphuismo, Lord Dundonald, Spiritual 
| Destitution in the Metropolis, German, Flemish 
; and Dutch Art, African Discovery, Lord Stan- 
; hope’s Life of Pitt, Indian Currency, Finance 





on this subject, which I had not when the subject | #94 Legislation, Iron Manufacture. 


first flashed across my soul. I have read, tosome 
extent, what wise and good men have written. I 


| Epixsurca.—Dixon’s Personal History of Lord 
| Bacon, The Republic of Andorra, Political Diaries, 


have ldoked at their theories and explanations. I | Eton College, Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
have endeavored to weigh their arguments; for | Essays and Reviews, Autobiography and Letters 
my whole soul pants for light and relief on these of Mra. Piozzi, Fables of Babrias, Forbes’s Ice- 
questions. But I get neithor; and in the dis- | land, Election of President Lincoln and its Con- 
tress and anguish of my own spirit, I confess that | Sequences. 


I see no light whatever. 


I trust that other men | 


Tue Soupier’s Companion. 7. B. Peterson & 


—as they profess to do—understand this better | Brothers, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents, A small 
than I do, and that they have not the anguish of | 22d convenient text book on military tactics, 
spirit which I have; but I confess, when I look ; Compiled from the latest authorities, and issued 


on a world of sinners and of sufferers; upon 
death-beds and grave-yards; upon the world of 
woe, filled with hosts to suffer for ever; when I 
see my friends, my parents, my family, my peo- 
ple, my fellow-citizens ; when I look upon a whole 
race, all involved in thie sin and danger, and 
when I see the great mass of them wholly uncon- 
cerned, and when I feel that God only can save 
them, and yet he does not do it,—I am strack 
dumb. It is all dark, dark, dark to my soul, and 
I cannot disguise it.” 

We have not the space, neither is it any part 
of our purpose, to controvert Mr. Hudson’s posi- 
tion. Our only object is to indicate the scope of 
his theory. We will add, however, without any 
reference to the character of his opinions, that 
his book is almost a model of theological contro- 
versy. It is learned without pedantry, it is ex- 
haustive in its analysis of the subject, it is trans- 
parently candid, and while it searches with pene- 
trating the opini to which it is op- 
posed, it contains not a word of bitterness, nota 
sarcasm, or a sneer, or syllable of harsh invective. 
We have, however, one serious criticism to make 
upon the book, independently of its op 





under orders of Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, 
and Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott. 

Tue First Bereavement. L. P. Dutton & Co., 
Boston. Words of consolation addressed to a be- 
liever, on the occasion of a first trial. By the 
author of “The Faithful Promiser,” “Words of 
Jesus,” &c. 

Tae Lapies’ Reposirory. 
Excellent, as usual. 
nati. $3 a year. 

Magazing or Goop News. May number. Rev. 
E. M. Long, editor, Philadelphia. Price $1 a 
year. 

Ecrectic Mepicat JournnaL, May number. 
Wm. Paine, M. D., editor, Philadelphia. Price 
$1.50 a year. 


JENKINS’S 


VEST-POCKET LEXICON, 
AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 


ALL EXCEPT FAMILIAR WORDS, 


June number. 
Poe & Hitchcock, Cincin- 











It is too negative in its character. The author 
confines himself too rigorously to expounding and 

futing the opini which he regards as erro- 
neous. He nowhere sets forth with adequate ful- 
ness and explicitness his own theory. A preliminary 
chapter, setting forth, without argument or con- 
troversy, exactly what his own doctrines are, 
was greatly needed. Possibly this is just what the 
author did not like to give. 

A Pastor’s ApprALs. By Jacob Helffenstein, 
D. D., Philadelphia. 355 pp. 12mo. A series of 
sermons on important subjects connected with 
Christian doctrine and experience.~ Dr, Helffen- 
stein writes with much vigor and freshness, and 
is earnest in pressing home the truth to the con- 
seience. Thesermons are mostly such as would be 
called doctrinal, and yet the practical application 
in every case stands forth with much clearness 
and point. His book isa valuable addition to 
our religious literature. 

Leta Among THE Mountains. Henry Hoyt, 
Beston. 153 pp. 12mo. For sale by the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Book Society, 1224 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. ‘“ Leila Lee” is the assumed 
name of a lady who has written occasionally for 
this paper and for the Sunday-School Banner, 
and who published a year or two since a collec- 
tion of rhymes for children called ‘‘ Wee-Wee 
Songs.” In the present volume she describes a 
visit to the White Mountains in the autumn, and 
her conversations and adventures with the three 
little children of her host while there. Asa con- 
tribution to our juvenile literature, we commend 
it to the attention of parents and teachers. It is 
most profusely illustrated. 

Harrer For Jung. The two leading illustrated 
articles of the month area series of California 
pictures by J. Ross Browne, and a set of African 
pictures under the title of ‘Adventures in Gorilla 
Land,” both brilliant as usual. The illustrations 
of the editor’s drawer are beginning to makea 
feature in the Magazine. Each number of this 
work is a volume in itself, and is worth more than 
half the volumes that find their way to our table. 
It is indeed the Prince of Magazines. The pre- 
sent number is the beginning of the 23d volume. 
Price $3 a year. 

Tus Partisan Leaver. By Beverly Tucker. 
Rudd & Carlton, New York. 1 vol., 50 vents. 
This is a reprint of a book said to have been se- 
cretly printed by Duff Green in Washington, in 
1836. It is in form a work of fiction. But the 
political schemes which it discloses and portrays 
are such wonderful counterparts of present facts 
as to have led many minds to the belief that the 
book itself was originally intended to sow the 
seeds of that harvest which we are now reaping. 

Gopry For Jung. Godey here completes his 
62d volume, and is as fresh and wide awake as 
ever. Price $3 a year. L.A. Godey, publisher, 
Philadelphia. . 

Arrgur's Homes Macazing. June number. 
Completes the 17th volume. 7. S. Arthur d Co., 








publishers, Philadelphia. Price $2. 


Including the Principal Scientific and Teshnical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys. Weights and Measures; also the 
Common Latin and French Phrases of Twe and Three 
Words, éc., &. 

8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, author of the Dictionary of 
Authors, says: 

“T consider Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon one of the 
most important and useful publications of this day of 
educational and readers’ manuals.” 

563 pages, 64mo., bound in embossed leather with gilt 
édges. About three inches long, and less than three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Price 50 cents. 

Sent by mail postpaid under 3,000 miles on receipt of 
53 eents in money or postage stamps. 

jel-2m J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

Nos, 22 and 24 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


DOING AND SUFFERING; 
OR, + 


SKETCHES OF THE LIVES OF TWO DAUGHTERS 
of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth. 18mo., cloth. Price 
cents. 

This volume is composed of letters written by an 
elder to a younger sister, who was called for many years 
to endure mueh suffering of body and mind. It is pub- 
lished with the hope that the comfort which was origi- 
nally intended for one will overflow for the consolation 
of many to the praise of Him who is the comforter of the 
cast down,—*‘a very present help in trouble.” 
WORKWOMAN’S DAY. By the author of “ Principles 

and Results,” “Helme Lodge,” etc. 18mo., cloth.— 

Price 25 cents. 


In Press and Will be Published Shorily. 
THE SPENSERS; OR, CHRONICLES OF A COUN 
TRY HAMLET. 
THE MINERAL RICHES OF THE EARTH. 
LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Cuesrnur Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 599 Broapwar, Naw York. 
No. 141 WasHINGTON StREET, Boston. 








EXPIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


The three figures printed with your name on the slip 
which is pasted on each paper, show when your sub- 
scription expires. 2 is our mode of receipting for the 
money which you send us for the paper. The first figure 
shows the Vol., the two other figures show the No. Thus, 
822 means that your subscription expires with Vol. 3, 
No. 22. When your subscription is renewed, the figures 
will be changed. Thus, 422 would mean that you had 
paid to Vol. 4, No. 22. 

4 When your subscription is out, please send $1 to re- 
new the same. Remit to “The Proprietors of the Sun- 
day-School Times,” Philadelphia, Penn’a. We shall 

il mark this paragraph to notify you when your 
subscription is out. 

4&@> All subscribers who do not give express notice to 
the contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue 
their subscription, and their paper will be sent to them 
accordingly. No paper discontinueduntil all arrearages 
are paid, except at the discretion of the proprietors. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 
‘One of the most extraordinary books of 
the present century.’’ Price $1.25. 





MH To any subscriber who will send us $2, ($1 to 
renew his own subscription, and $1 with the name of a new 
subscriber,) we will make a present of this valuable 
volume. SUBSGRIBERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS, if they would 
have the benefit of this offer, must in addition pay up to 
this time. If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 





stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 
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